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Series Editor’s Preface 


This present volume inaugurates the new series Brill Research Perspectives in 
Religion and the Arts. As intimidating as it is to be Editor-in-Chiet of such a 
series, it is singularly daunting to author the inaugural volume. However, this 
present essay is merely that ‘an essay’ and as such it is a test case for one per¬ 
spective on this announced topic. 1 see both this volume and this series not as 
definitive and authoritative bars by which to measure the work of scholars in 
the field but as points of departure for the continuing active life of scholarship 
for those intrigued and challenged by religion and the arts. 

Of course, when I agreed to write this essay 1 had expected that 1 could easily 
proscribe borders and boundaries, and find despite my earlier efforts in entries 
for The Encyclopedia of Religion, second edition, and The Dictionary of Art to 
identity and clarify the history and methodologies of this ever-expanding field 
of study and found it even then to be an almost impossible task. Readers of 
those earlier essays will find both continuation and expansion of my earlier 
attempts at defining and classifying religion and art. 

Yet this remains a topic that is like Pandora's box. It is alluring and appears 
to be safely contained within a carefully defined vessel. However, when I began 
this present essay just as when Pandora opened that pithos so many centuries 
ago, a multitude of demons and spirits sprang forth and 1 realized I was just as 
lost as that infamous first human female created by the Greek gods. Of course, 
today many readers may at first identify Pandora as a free-streaming music 

website. 

Nonetheless, do remember that even in Hesiod’s expanded version of the 
story of Pandora after everything evil and mischievous sprang from her pithos 
that at the very bottom one attribute of humanity remained that was Hope. So, 
it is my hope that both this present volume and the other initial volumes in 
this series will expand our topical borders and boundaries as we raise both tra¬ 
ditional questions such as the relationship between Christianity and art, reli¬ 
gion and dance, religion and music, as well as more cutting-edge topics such as 
Outsider art, repatriation, and embodiment. 

As this is the appropriate confessional moment for this new venture, readers 
need to recognize that each of the volumes in this Brill Research Perspectives 
in Religion and the Arts is tempered by the perspective and interests of each 
individual author. In my own case, of course, the limitations are obviously 
that my scholarship is predominantly within the borders of Christianity from 
Eastern Orthodoxy to Roman Catholicism and the Protestant traditions with 
occasional forays into Buddhist, Hinduism, and Islamic cultural studies; and a 
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preference for the realm of the visual. However, I have tried here to compen¬ 
sate for my limitations by providing readers with an extensive and hopefully 
wide ranging bibliographic section that provides venues to begin or continue 
explorations in this multidisciplinary and fluid field of study. 

In keeping with the essay format of the Brill Research Perspectives, references 
are kept to a minimum, while the extensive bibliography included here is an 
anomaly to this series but is evidence of both the past and present diversity of 
approaches, methods, and topics that are part and parcel of this dynamic field 
of study. Additionally, at the end of this volume, there is a listing of the over 80 
works of art including films and television programs mentioned throughout 
this essay. 

No work such as this, whether an essay or a multi-volume publication, is 
the work of a singular individual. To live and work in the academic world is to 
live in a community of supportive colleagues. Therefore, I want to acknowl¬ 
edge the constant assistance of the library and reference staffs at the Lauinger 
and Woodstock Jesuit Libraries at Georgetown University. I am grateful to the 
reviewers of my manuscript as well as to my ever-vigilant editorial board, espe¬ 
cially Nicole Zhange and S. Brent Rodriguez Plate, for their advice as I com¬ 
pleted this essay. However just as the perspective of the history and method of 
religion and the arts is my own, so are any lacunae or errors. The professional 
editorial staff at Brill—Laura Morris, Acquisitions Editor for Religious Studies, 
and Tessa Schild, Editor for Religious Studies—provided support and advice 
tempered with patience as we traversed the journey through my personal 
annum horribilis to bring this initial volume to fruition. 

Diane Apostolos-Cappadona 

Georgetown University, Washington, d.c. 

September 2017 





















Prolegomenon 


When I wrote the entry on ‘Art and Religion’ for the second edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion,' 1 suggested that the field of religious studies gener¬ 
ally as well as the study of religion and the arts in particular was in a time of 
transition and transformation. To paraphrase the French adage, in many ways 
much has changed while much has remained the same. Nonetheless, the flexi¬ 
bility intrinsic to the study of religion and the arts continues to form new iden¬ 
tities and within those new topics, themes, and categories, new methodologies 
have emerged while extant methods have been transfigured. Innovation and 
adaptability are two of the major characteristic of the study of religion and the 
arts, 1 2 especially since the late 20th century. 

Since the late 1950s once religion and art became an identifiable topic and 
eventually a discrete field in the study of religion, the search for a specialized 
and uniform methodology began. This search bore no fruit and remains fruit¬ 
less today because of the multiplicity of approaches and academic training 
of those individuals identifying themselves as scholars of religion and art. As 
with all interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary fields of study, religion and the 
arts requires training in both the history, vocabulary, and methods of several 
traditional academic fields including archaeology, art history, fine arts, church 
history, dance history, film studies, gender studies, history of religion, compar¬ 
ative religion, liturgy, performance arts, ritual studies, or theology. 

Clearly dependent in time and space on the object of study ranging from 
an individual work of art or architecture to a visual vocabulary of signs and 
symbols to a scriptural narrative or doctrinal tenet, the modes of approach 
and tools of analysis are individualized or perhaps better said favored by 
each scholar. Predicated then as much on individual interests as on academic 
training, the topic/theme of investigation sets the tone for the investigative 
modality and concurrently the identifier as Art and Religion’ or ‘Religion and 
Art’ or even more specifically ‘Medieval Christianity and Art, Zen Buddhist 
Calligraphy,’ 'Judaism and Ceremonial Arts,’ or ‘Hindu Dance Rituals. 

As new books travel across my desk and the invitations to review either man¬ 
uscripts or books fly across my e-mail, 1 realize how much the interdisciplinary 


1 Diane Apostolos-Cappadona. 2005. 'Art and Religion' in Lindsey Jones (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Religion, 2nd edition (Detroit: Macmillan), 1:493-506. 

2 Throughout this essay, 1 use both terms 'religion and art’ and ‘religion and the arts’ to signify 
the distinctions between the visual arts and the larger spectrum of the arts, including litera- 
ture, music, dance, theatre, film, et al. 
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study of Religion and the arts has transformed in the last several decades. 
When titles like Alena Alexandrova’s Breaking Resemblance: The Role of 
Religious Motifs in Contemporary Art, Mark C. Taylor’s Refiguring the Spiritual: 
Beuys, Barney, Turrell, Goldsworthy and Aaron Rosen’s Art + Religion in the 21st 
Century share the space on my ‘to be read/reviewed’ space on my desk with 
perhaps the more traditional topics and titles like Cordula Grewe’s study of 
the otherwise little-known Nazarene movement Painting the Sacred in the Age 
of Romanticism, Crispin Paine’s Religious Objects in Museums: Private Lives and 
Public Duties, Bissera V. Pentchva’s analysis of reception and visualization The 
Sensual Icon: Space, Ritual, and the Senses in Byzantium, and The Blake Book 
Rosemary Crumlin’s history of the award and its influence on religious art in 
Australia, I see how the field has expanded, morphed, and been transformed 
simply in the last decade. 3 

Simultaneously new academic annuals such as Biblical Reception and new 
academic journals such as Material Religion: The Journal of Objects, Art, and 
Belief, and Frank Burch Brown’s edited and comprehensive volume The Oxford 
Handbook of Religion and the Arts have expanded our awareness of the rapid 
and continually expanding borders of this field of study. 4 Clearly the result of 
the scholarly efforts of academicians, museum professionals, and critics, this 
attention to the inter-relationships between religion and the arts has several 
critical roots that were sown during the late i960 ‘revolutions of the margin¬ 
alized’ 5 and since the 1970s within the academic and curatorial worlds. For 
example, the transformative work of art historians like David Freedberg who 
pioneered response theory by turning our attention to the reception of reli¬ 
gious art by believers and non-believers alike in The Power of Images: Studies 
in the History and Theory of Response, and James Elkins who interconnected 
optics, human emotions, and religious meaning in art in Pictures and Tears: A 
History of People Who Have Cried in Front of Paintings continues to be evident 
among scholars of religion and the arts. 6 


3 Publication data on all of these recent books that have been issued between 2009 and 2017 
can be found in the extensive bibliography at the end of this essay. 

4 Published annually Biblical Reception was first issued in 2012 while the ground-breaking 
quarterly academic journal Material Religion: The Journal of Objects, Art, and Belief began 
publication in 2004. Frank Burch Brown’s comprehensive handbook was published in 2014. 

5 I have used the term 'the marginalized’ to signify those sectors of the population—from 
women to racial, ethnic, economic, gender and religious minorities—whose concerns and 
whose histories were fundamentally left out of the canon of the Arts and Humanities as well 
as general public recognition until the revolutions of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

6 Freedberg’s book was first issued in 1989 with subsequent unrevised paperback editions and 
Elkins’ volume in 2001. 
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XI 


Further, Byzantinist and former museum director Gary Vikan continues to 
examine the relationship between traditional art historical and religious con¬ 
cepts with popular culture in both his From the Holy Land to Graceland: Sacred 
People, Places and Things in Our Lives and Sacred and Stolen: Confessions of a 
Museum Director, while S. Brent Plate examines the aesthetic and religious sig¬ 
nificance of the everyday in A History of Religion in 5 l A Objects: Bringing the 
Spiritual to Its Senses. The titles of these volumes tell you everything you need 
to know about the diversification and re-visioning ot the fieid of religion and 
the arts. 
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Abstract 

In Religion and the Arts: History and Method , Diane Apostolos-Cappadona presents 
an overview of the 19th century origins of this discrete field ot study and its meth¬ 
odological journey to the present-day through issues of repatriation, museum exhibi¬ 
tions, and globalization. Apostolos-Cappadona suggests that the fluidity and flexibility 
of the study of religion and the arts has expanded like an umbrella since the 1970s— 
and the understanding that art was simply a visual exegesis of texts—to now support 
the study of material, popular, and visual culture, as well as gender. She also delivers 
a careful analysis of the evolution of thought from traditional iconographies to the 
transformations once scholars were influenced by response theory and challenged by 
globalization and technology. Religion and the Arts: History and Method offers an in¬ 
dispensable introduction to the questions and perspectives essential to the study of 
this field. 


Keywords 


religion and art - film - material culture - popular culture - visual culture - 
methodology - repatriation - response theory - art history - museums 


1 Introduction 

Without doubt, religion, like the arts, has played a large role in the shaping of 
our world and the values embraced by all cultures even among those societies 
that identify themselves as secular. Individually and in unison, religion and the 
arts have been primordial components and inevitably conjoined throughout 
the history of world cultures even within those cultural and linguistic groups 
that traditionally do not have a distinctive word for art or for religion. Even 
today in many ethnic and language clusters the otherwise fluid impression 
of art, life, and spirituality is unified as an indivisible perception within their 


© DIANE APOSTOLOS-CAPPADONA, 2017 | DOI 10.1163/9789004361560_001 
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verbal umbrella. Some scholars, like the Dutch theologian and phenomenolo- 
gist of religion Gerardus van der Leeuw in the 1930s, have reflected upon this 
interrelationship and its structure as varying from periods of mutual corre¬ 
spondence to collaboration or to a struggle with or even to a negation of the 
other. 

More often than not the authors of such early analyses, whether published 
as monographs or in collected volumes, or as articles in professional journals 
or exhibition catalogues, have emphasized the role of religious art within the 
confines of either a particular historical epoch, such as Late Antiquity or Post- 
Modernism, or a specific religion such as Buddhism or Judaism. More recent 
scholarship has, however, refined, if not expanded, those earlier borders in the 
incorporation of either the approach of comparative religions, the material 
dimensions of religious activity, or the religious life of the artist among other 
concerns. While, art has been identified, at least from the perspective of ear¬ 
lier religion and religious studies scholars, as a form of visible religion or as a 
visual exegesis of scriptural narratives, religious doctrines, theological texts, or 
mythological and legendary chronicles; current scholars have recognized that 
its borders and media continue to morph and expand in new directions. 

1.1 The Impossibility of Definitions 

One of the distinctively unique, and perhaps troublesome, characteristics of 
the arts—whether visual, verbal, aural, or tactile—is that they have power 
simply because they make us feel. The arts are the primal modalities of the 
aesthetic whereas an anaesthetic inhibits or prevents our ability to have feel¬ 
ing. One of the singular characteristics of being human is the ability to have 
feelings and we note briefly that our word aesthetic comes from a Greek root 
aisthetikos to be sensitive in the etymological context of ‘coming to know 
through the senses.’ Similarly, the Hindu understanding of the aesthetic is pre¬ 
mised, according to the ancient Indian theatrologist and musicologist Bharata 
Muni on the rasas that have a series of levels to be attained by both artist/ 
performer and viewer/audience. 1 Like the gastric juices, the rasas enhance the 
human ability to perceive, to smell, to savor, to taste, to select, to chew, and to 
digest food—full bodily processes are engaged with the visual, olfactory, gusta¬ 
tory, and tactile senses as we see, smell, and touch foods then place them in 
our mouths. We chew, we swallow, we digest, we excrete, and we retain—we 
are different before, during, and after this process in a manner similar to the 


1 Bharata Muni (1st to 3rd centuries ce) is credited with the official compilation of the assorted 
3rd century bce to 1st century ce Hindu texts that formed the Natya Sastra. 
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experience of the initiate into a religion, the participant in a religious ritual, or 
the viewer of a work of art. 

However, as an identifiable focus for scholarly inquiry, the study of reli¬ 
gion and the arts may have been introduced through a series of 19th-century 
British and French texts examining the history and meaning of Christian art, 
initially in lay terms for the cultured traveler with Christian art understood as 
the exemplar of moral values. 2 Given the developments within 19th-century 
Christianity, the topic of Christian art became significant, especially among 
Protestant audiences. By the mid- to late-igth century, the academic study of 
religion, especially as the history of religions, surfaced in the German univer¬ 
sity system and within a generation throughout Europe and the United States. 
Supported, especially on the popular level, by a series of events from the artis¬ 
tic fascination with and Christian missions into China and Japan, the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and the Parliament of World Religions, the study of religions, es¬ 
pecially non-Western religions such as Buddhism and Hinduism, was paral¬ 
leled by the emerging discipline of Art History, which required a mandatory 
knowledge of religion, whether Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, etc. The 
initial ‘classics’ in the field of religion and art were developed by both religion 
scholars 3 and art historians 4 who shared a breadth of vision that shaped the 
interdisciplinary scholarship of successive generations. 

1 begin then with the conundrum that while everyone recognizes the 
words art and religion as nouns, as separate or perhaps conjoined entities, 
there is no universally accepted definition of either word individually or as 
a unit. Rather there is the recognition that religion and the arts are extraor¬ 
dinary yet fundamental concepts in human experience and that their inter¬ 
relationship is defined more by multiplicity and diversity than singularity and 
exclusivity thereby making it almost impossible to define, describe, or typify 
in words. While appropriate, the absence of universal definitions however is 
not a negative position but rather a positive one that reflects the heuristic, the 
multivalent, and the inclusive nature of religion and the arts in its openness 
to a variety of interpretations. Given their engrained presence in the human 
psyche to their oftentimes indecipherable distinctions within a particular cul¬ 
ture to their culturally embedded survival in self-identified ‘secular societies,’ 


2 For a detailed history of the evolution of 'the history’ of the history of Christian art, see my 
forthcoming volume in the Illuminations Series: Christian Art (Rowman and Littlefield, 2018). 

3 See, for example, Rudolf Otto (1869-1937), Mircea Eliade (1907-1986), and Gerardus van der 
Leeuw (1890-1950). 

4 See, for example, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy (1877-1947). Emile Male (1862-1954)1 and Erwin 
Panofsky (1892-1968). 
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the complexity and the powerful interconnections between religion and the 
arts engage our attention for continuing analysis and interpretation. For exam¬ 
ple, is art then a thing, a process, or an object to be studied within a historical 
or cultural context or as a foundational element of a social or cultural group? 
Is art a form of communication, if so why, for whom, and how is it different (or 
the same) a written text? Is it an aesthetic expression or an object of aesthetic 
analysis or an inspiration for aesthetics? Similarly, for religion is it either an 
identifiable tradition or a generic expression of human experience. 

1.2 Art and Religion in the Public View 

Regardless of the identifiable influences and counterinfluences between reli¬ 
gion and the arts, there has been no clearly identified academic field until the 
emergence of interdisciplinary fields of study in the late ig6os/early 1970s and 
the ensuing public crises relating to the role of the arts and religion in the con¬ 
temporary society. Thereby both scholarly awareness and publications have 
been related not simply to the critical issues of the role(s) of the visual arts in 
religious studies, or to the religious dimensions of art history but to the recep¬ 
tion and response via cultural institutions such as museums and galleries and 
the larger public especially with regard to public art including monuments, 
commissions, and the funding of grants for example in the United States by the 
National Endowment for the Arts, in particular. 

Initially highlighted during the multiple controversies over the public fund¬ 
ing of National Endowment for the Arts grants as evidenced by the testimony 
of the American dancer-choreographer Martha Graham to the controversies 
spurred in the late 1980s by the Moral Majority’s dissatisfaction with the pho¬ 
tography exhibitions of the Americans Robert Mapplethorpe and Andres 
Serrano into the public discourse in the late twentieth and the early twenty- 
first century. 5 

Graham’s dramatic testimony before the Senate Appropriations Sub¬ 
committee Hearing on the nea Appropriations in March 1979, ended with her 
elevating herself to her traditional dominant stage presence as she warned the 
assembled members of Congress and their staffs of the danger America would 
face if the nea were no longer funded. She quoted what she identified as a pas¬ 
sage that simultaneously"... has great meaning for me as it was ‘all we have left 
of a long-lost civilization.’” Graham continued, "They had no poet and so they 
died. For the record of history lives in the arts.” 6 She then swirled her famous 


5 Information on the works of art discussed throughout this essay are included in a listing after 
the bibliography. 

6 National Endowment for the Arts Appropriate Hearing, March 5,1979. 
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black and red cape around her petite frame, carefully stared down the elected 
officials on the appropriations committee, and walked regally out of the hear¬ 
ing room. 

The ‘1990s culture wars’ that ensued a little less than ten years later were 
initiated by the Moral Majority’s outrage over public funds being spent on 
what they perceived as the pornographic and blasphemous photographs of 
Mapplethorpe and Serrano, and the performance art of Karen Finley who had 
staged an event where she rolled her naked body in chocolate. Always contro¬ 
versial, Mapplethorpe’s photography garnered a new and prestigious pedes¬ 
tal of controversy when his NEA-funded solo exhibition The Perfect Moment 
was scheduled to open at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, d.c. in 
June 1989. Perhaps strengthened by the photographer’s recent death in March 
1989 due to aids or simply by the conservative political tide of the time, the 
Director of the Corcoran Gallery of Art Christina Orr-Cahall cancelled the ex¬ 
hibition. Driven as much by their distaste for the Gay Liberation Movement 
and other liberal causes, Republican Senators Jesse Helms and Alphonse 
D’Amato sought to eviscerate the nea and used the Mapplethorpe exhibition 
as their focus. The outcries on all sides of the argument were not simply loud 
but international. The argument fell somewhere between the tenets of the 
separation of Church and State, artistic freedom, freedom of speech, moral 
dignity, and the ‘responsible’ use of public funds with frankly many losers and 
no winners. 

Some years later and many geographic miles away, Mapplethorpe’s photo¬ 
graphs were involved in a controversy over a graduating student’s use of re¬ 
productions of images from the book Mapplethorpe that had belonged to the 
library of the University of Central Europe. Questioned under the guidelines 
of the Obscene Publications Act, the University Dean was able to argue for the 
appropriateness of academic research so that the student graduated, the book 
was reinstated in the library, and the public dismay faded away in late 1998. 

Similarly, controversial photographer Andres Serrano had created an image 
bank of his works measuring 20 x 30 inches and premised visually on the inclu¬ 
sion of well-known objects in recognizable bodily fluids. Hence the exhibition 
of his NEA-funded photographs especially Piss Christ and Madonna and Child 
created fodder for the public debate over N ea funding and the relationship be¬ 
tween religion and the arts. Detractors argued that Serrano had no respect for 
the traditional symbols of Christianity, especially of his own Catholic heritage, 
while supporters defended his right to artistic freedom as fundamental to the 
4th Amendment. As I write this essay, a retrospective exhibition of Serrano’s 
photographs including the infamous Piss Christ is traveling throughout the us 
and Europe. 
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The public conversation about contemporary religious art, religion in the 
arts, and religion and the arts has continued through a variety of controversial 
exhibitions highlighted in the late 1990s by Sensation, My Sweet Lord, and Feet 
First. Thereby continuing the discourse into the early decades of the twenty- 
first century. Given the methodologies and disciplinary vocabulary applied to 
the study of religion and the arts, there is the recognition of the lenses through 
which the audience or viewer perceives/experiences the arts. So, for example, 
consider the differing reactions to the special exhibition of no works by 41 
artists entitled Sensation: Young British Artists from the Saatchi Collection that 
garnered vastly different responses when displayed at The Royal Academy, 
London; the Berlin Hamburger Banhof Museum; and the Brooklyn Museum 
of Art. 

First consider that Sensation was a smashing success in terms of attendance 
at all three venues, and that it had to be extended in Berlin to accommodate 
the public interest; this was as much a direct result of the media reaction as 
to the quality of the exhibited works. However, the voices sparked by this 
controversial exhibition were clearly rooted in the politics of the individual 
venues. In the London display, both the public and the critics directed their 
comments toward the inclusion of the portrait of Myra. The English painter 
Marcus Harvey had created a collage portrait of Myra Hindly formed from the 
handprints of children as both an artistic and a social statement about this 
confessed child murderer. The Berlin presentation of Sensation provoked little 
local controversy beyond the interest in the young and diverse contemporary 
artists whose works were on display. 

Nevertheless, when Sensation travelled to Brooklyn, a major political and 
religious controversy erupted over the inclusion of The Holy Virgin Mary by the 
English painter and installation artist Chris Ofili. Then New York City mayor, 
and hopeful Republican nominee for the Senate from New York, Rudi Giuliani 
was joined by New York’s John Cardinal O'Connor and the head of the Catholic 
League lor Religious and Civil Rights William A. Donohue as they decried what 
they perceived to be the anti-catholic perspective of the artist and sought 
thereby to have the exhibition closed down. Giuliani tried further to have all 
public funding from both the City of New York and the Federal Government 
terminated for the Brooklyn Museum. Simultaneously, Hilary Clinton who 
then sought the Democratic nomination for the same Senate seat, defended 
both the artist and the museum on the grounds of artistic freedom and free¬ 
dom of speech as protected under the 4th Amendment. Within two days, a 
Federal Courtjudge ordered the re-opening of the museum and the exhibition, 
and restored both City and Federal funds to the museum. While public protests 
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continued, the exhibition was a smash both in terms of critical reviews and of 
attendance. 

Similar outcries were heard albeit on a smaller scale when the Lab Gallery 
in the Roger Smith Hotel attempted to have a special exhibition on view for 
the Holy Week period in 2007. The Italian-Canadian artist Cosimo Cavallaro 
who was recognized for his installation pieces incorporating food usually 
cheese created a six-foot anatomically correct sculpture in chocolate of Jesus 
on the cross. Identified as the My Sweet Lord image and exhibition, Cavallaro 
had also created the chocolate images of several saints—Francis, Augustine, 
Jude, Anthony, and Fermin—for display with the chocolate Jesus during the 
2007 Holy Week period. Given the vociferous rhetoric of both then New York 
Edward Cardinal Egan and Bill Donoghue, the hotel cancelled the exhibition. 

While in 2008, the late German artist Martin Kippenberger’s sculpture Feet 
First 7 was on display at the Museion Museum in Bolzano. Fundamentally 
green in color, this depiction of a crucified frog holding a mug of beer in 
its right hand and a white egg in its left hand gained the attention of Pope 
Benedict xvi. Despite calls for its removal as an anti-catholic image in the in¬ 
ternational press, with the caveat that 'art must be free,’ Italian museum of¬ 
ficials defended the exhibition of Feet First. These three examples are merely 
a small selection of what otherwise be identified as religious art in the 21st 
century that provoked religious sensibilities and raised the questions of ‘what 
is art? What is religious art? When does art cross the boundary and offend 
religion?' 

1.3 Within and Beyond Traditional Study 

Religion and the arts, or more oftentimes art and religion, is a discrete field of 
multidisciplinary scholarship as opposed to a distinct or traditional field of 
study. The application of the modes of interpretation from iconology and ico¬ 
nography to popular culture, gender, race, and ritual are integral to other more 
traditional academic fields from art history and anthropology to American 
Studies and Religious Studies (including theological studies and seminary 
education). So for example, the majority of texts authored by theologians 
and relating to theological aesthetics, that emerged during the last century, 
most notably since the 1970s as art increasingly came to be seen as a ‘locus 
theologicus ’ 8 initially in the work of theologians such as Paul Tillich, Karl 
Rahner, Hans Urs von Balthasar, John Dillenberger, and Hans Kiing, and more 


7 The original German title of this work was Zuerst die Fiisse. 

8 From the Latin for ‘a location for theology.’ 
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recently in the texts of David Brown 9 and Frank Burch Brown, 10 and the col¬ 
lected volumes edited by Geisa Thiessen 11 and Robert MacSwain. 12 

Throughout the 1980s, this field of scholarly interest began to include the 
more ‘popular’ visual dimensions including the developing disciplinary inter¬ 
ests identified as material culture, film studies, and popular culture as eventu¬ 
ally identified in the reader developed by S. Brent Plate, Religion, Art, and Visual 
Culture: A Cross-Cultural Reader 13 and the methodology initially established by 
David Morgan in VisualPiety:A History and Theory of Popular Religious Images 14 
in terms of American cultural history and expanded most recently to a more 
internationalized reflection in The Embodied Eye: Religion, Visual Culture and 
the Sacred Life of Feeling . 15 Oftentimes embedded within a larger academic 
discipline such as American Studies or specialized historical majors, the sub¬ 
divisions as well as religion and the arts came into their own by the end of the 
century, and even Art History began to re-identify itself under the rubric of the 
study of Visual Culture. 

Additionally, there was the introduction of the questions of gender, race, 
and ethnicity that bubbled to the surface of academia, and found venues in the 
study of religion and the arts perhaps most specifically in the work of Caroline 
Walker Bynum 16 and Margaret R. Miles. 17 These were not simply linguistic 
modifications, rather these new fields of study within the umbrella of religion 
and art, developed distinct methodologies while maintaining a fundamental 
concentration on the visual both as concept and as object. 18 So just as the 
foundational category of religion and art is also identified as art and religion, 
the field name, if you will, is predicated upon the methodological perspec¬ 
tive of the investigator, i.e., for those fundamentally trained as art historians, 
the field name is art and religion while for those who are students of religious 


9 See his many publications issued between 1999 to 2015. 

10 See his many publications issued between 1989 to 2014. 

11 First issued in 2005. 

12 First published in 2013. 

13 Published in 2002. 

14 First issued in 1998 with successive paperback editions. 

15 Published in 2012. 

16 See her many publications issued between 1982 to 2007. 

17 See her several books published between 1985 to 2008. 

18 See my entries on ‘Art and Religion’ in Jane Shoaf Turner (ed.). 1996. The Dictionary of 
Art (London: Macmillan), 26: 137-142; and in Lindsey Jones (ed.). 2005. Encyclopedia of 
Religion , 2nd edition (Detroit: Macmillan), 1:493-506. See also David Morgan. 2005. ‘Visual 
Culture’ in Lindseyjones (ed.). Encyclopedia of Religion, 2nd edition (Detroit: Macmillan), 
14: 9619-9627. 
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studies the field is religion and art, and similarly as appropriate for theology 
and art or art and theology, and so forth. 

However, the landscape has shifted, and shifted dramatically, in very re¬ 
cent years as evidenced when I walked through the book exhibition at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion and Society for Biblical 
Literature. Not simply was ‘religious art’ on display as beautiful covers or post¬ 
ers nor were there titles relating to traditional categories of religious art, rather 
throughout the exhibitions were books and reference works related to the larg¬ 
er field of religion and art, the questions of repatriation and restitution, the 
continuing expansion within the realms of popular culture and visual culture, 
and the larger role of the arts as both primary and recognized documentation 
or evidence for scholarship. 

Further, the larger and newer question of the place of the religion/biblical 
scholar and of religious/biblical art in museums was highlighted by an excel¬ 
lent panel discussion entitled ‘Sacred Art in Secular Museums’ during the 2013 
Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion/Society for Biblical 
Literature. Panelists included several museum professionals who while trained 
in art history and/or museology engaged with the religious/spiritual dimen¬ 
sions of artworks. 19 Recent programs for the Annual Meetings of the College 
Art Association provided similar forays into the religious and spiritual dimen¬ 
sions of art as both influence and topic so that the boundaries are becoming 
more ambiguous and the resulting works more interesting. 


2 Religion and the Arts: An Overview and a Review 

Whether identified as a process or an expression of human creativity, as a com¬ 
munication between the artist and audience whether patron or viewer, art is 
a primordial component within human existence and an essential dynamic in 
the evolution of religion. Whether as a performance, a physical structure, or a 
visual image, art imparts meaning and value to anthropic aspirations, encoun¬ 
ters, and narratives, and simultaneously orients the human within the horizon 
of a community, the world, and the cosmos. The arts render the human situa¬ 
tion—from the major lifecycle events of origin, existence, death, and afterlife 
to the daily concerns of illness and fear of disasters—comprehensible through 
visual and/or tangible representations. As a stimulus for human creativity 


One result of this special session was the 2017 publication Religion in Museums: Global 
and Interdisciplinary Perspectives edited by Gretchen Buggeln, Crispin Paine, and S. Brent 
Plate. 


19 
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and cultural activity, religion incorporates the spiritual impulse that seeks 
to align humanity with divinity through rituals, ceremonies, contemplation, 
and narratives. Religion and the arts converge through ritual and ceremonial 
practices and the representation of sacred narrative thereby evoking what the 
phenomenologist of religion Rudolf Otto would identify as “an experience of 
the numinous.” 20 At the same time, theological thinking and ritual action are 
themselves transformed by the work of art, so that art is not always merely the 
re-presentation of the original theological ideas, but is constitutive of theology 
and ritual life themselves. 

Enigmatically, this captures and re-presences the essence and significance of 
a spiritual experience through visible form either as a painting, a film, a dance 
or other art work thereby generating a perceptible verification that inspires or 
informs the initiation or repetition of the initial spiritual event. Similarly, the 
arts employ visual archetypes and idealizations to provide a potential vision of 
the Sacred and a model to follow on the path to salvation. Perhaps best identi¬ 
fied in this modality as visible religion, the arts communicate beliefs, customs, 
and values through the signs and symbols of an identifiable iconography and 
the presentation of the gestures and postures of the human body. One of the 
foundational principles for the interconnections between religion and the 
arts is the recognition between the processes of image-making and meaning¬ 
making as a correspondence between the human and the Sacred. 

The primordial human drive to creative expression is a fundamental form of 
communication. Thereby the arts promote religiosity and spiritual intention- 
ality through the process of imaging as appropriate to the unique natures of 
the individual arts of paintings, sculpture, architecture, dance, cinema, music, 
and performance. These reinforce as well as influence and even construct re¬ 
ligious beliefs, customs, and values to support an ideal path for salvation and 
spiritual inspiration. 

In coordination with any inquiry or analysis of religion and the arts in the 
study of religion is the differentiation between the practice of religion and 
the academic research of religion. Throughout the initial 19th- and early 20th- 
century investigations worship and religious education were recognized as the 
foundational venues for the arts in the practice of religion. Whether as a cen¬ 
tral element of liturgical ceremonies or rituals, the beautification of the wor¬ 
ship space, or as religious pedagogy, the arts presented traditional narratives 
that communicated religious truths, identified religious ideas and practices, 
and facilitated worship for both the individual and the community. Often, the 
arts became the vehicles for transformation as institutionally defined views 


20 See Rudolf Otto. 1958 (1936). The Idea of the Holy (New York: Oxford University Press). 
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were questioned and/or challenged by a group identifiable within the bound¬ 
aries of religious community. 

The earliest authors who analyzed religious art, or today what we would 
define as the relationship between religion and the arts, focused their atten¬ 
tion upon the role of the arts within their own faith practice without recog¬ 
nizing that this position could be problematic and insular. More often than 
not, these individuals were committed members of these different religious 
communities so that this form of analysis—from the perspective of the reli¬ 
gious studies—is better characterized as theology and the arts, not religion 
and the arts. 

The academic study of religion came to require a suspension of the investi¬ 
gator’s personal belief system in order to objectively evaluate the meaning and 
value through a more generic investigation of religion, and the more detailed 
examination of specific religious traditions. Traditionally, the arts character¬ 
ized as 'religious’ or ‘sacred’ were created from within a distinctive religious 
commitment and communicated to the members of that community. For ex¬ 
ample, consider the Italian Renaissance master Leonardo da Vinci’s mural of 
The Last Supper. This representation of a significant scriptural event in the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth was accessible immediately to a Christian who was famil¬ 
iar with the biblical narrative and the Sacrament of Eucharist. Thereby, this 
work of art functioned within a defined religious faith and to those familiar 
with that community’s beliefs and practices. However, given its well-known 
narrative reference it could serve as an entry for the ‘non-believer’ who came to 
the historical study of Christianity or of Christian art for the first time. 

The academic study of religion, especially in the West, has been established 
upon the foundation of authoritative textual traditions. For example, when 
the study of the history of Christianity began with readings from the Bible, 
especially the Christian Scriptures, the Apocrypha, the Church Fathers, lead¬ 
ing theologians, and promulgated doctrines and dogmas along with pertinent 
devotional texts. However, the reality of a religion, especially for the study of 
religion and the arts, is infinitely more complex than this textual emphasis. 
Religious communities are composed of human beings who incorporated ritu¬ 
al practices within their daily activities and more likely than not knew canoni¬ 
cal texts from their hearing of sermons. There is the further recognition that 
we know that religious communities operated on several levels including the 
division between the laity and the clergy, between theology and devotional 
practice. 

Therefore, any comprehensive scholarly examination of a religion, or a 
religious community, must incorporate the multiple dimensions of the arts, 
philosophy, ritual, ethics, society, and material culture. The arts are essential 
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to counterbalance the attitudes and values of the many voices within a com¬ 
munity including the elite and the ‘marginalized’ or politically, socially, and en¬ 
gendered minorities. For example, 19th-century American Christianity may be 
more appropriately comprehended through the works of the arts that include 
gospel music, liturgical or congregational dance, folk art, popular prints, and 
poetry along with the devotional novels and serialized morality tales published 
in gift books and annuals than the otherwise authoritative texts that educated 
elite had access to. The operative principle should be to coordinate the histori¬ 
cal and textual materials with the arts to reveal the ‘fuller picture’ across class, 
race, gender, and ethnicity. The arts do not simply evoke the aesthetic senti¬ 
ments or become a visible expression of religious teaching but rather the arts 
provide parts of the ‘missing pieces’ that support new modes for interpreting 
the traditional litany of a religion's history. 

Prior to the 1970s, historians of religion were of the opinion that every world 
religion either consciously or unconsciously had made a choice between the 
image and the word; often in an unchanging manner while in other situations 
capable of transformation or change. By promoting the primacy of the word, 
those religions were described as being rational, legalistic, and theological in 
nature; while those religions opting for the image were intuitive, creative, and 
sacramental in nature; that is, Calvinism in distinction to Eastern Christianity, 
Islam in distinction to Hinduism. In accordance with the then recognized pat¬ 
tern of historical methods, religion scholars focused primarily upon the exege¬ 
sis of a written text as the foundation for study, interpretation, and possible 
conclusions. 

This form of disciplined readings of canonical literature encouraged a tex¬ 
tual hegemony with the arts considered simply illustrative materials for ex¬ 
plications and promulgations to the otherwise textually illiterate populace. 
Given that the nature of the arts was not ‘fixed’ in the ways that texts were 
understood to present eternal and unchanging truth, the inclusion of the arts 
as primary historical evidence raised more questions than answers. The com¬ 
mon practice in studying a religion, especially in the West, was to separate out 
the objective elements from those identified as subjective, i.e., the historical 
texts and promulgated doctrines from the expressions of belief, especially via 
images, ceremonies, and rituals. Thereby it was natural to separate the experi¬ 
ence of the arts along with those of belief from the academic study of religion. 

Since the late 1970s, the methods and topics in the study of religion have 
been re-evaluated and began to include gender and race as well as material 
culture, popular culture, and thereby the artistic expressions of photography 
and film as well as the more traditional ‘fine arts.’ Thereby forms of active wor¬ 
ship, personal piety, and public rituals along with the arts were recognized as 
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forms of primary evidence in the study of religion generally as well as specific 
religions. These are to be studied in unison with the written canon as primary 
evidence for the study and analysis of religion. Despite the conundrum that 
the relationship between religion and the arts presented to academic inves¬ 
tigators, it was acknowledged as being simultaneously complex and mutually 
beneficial; the arts were identified as providing spiritual meaning and orienta¬ 
tion even beyond the confines of institutional religion. Hence the experience 
of the arts has more recently been accepted'as enabling the participant (either 
the artist or the audience) to transcend rational experience and to fill many of 
the roles historically reserved for institutional religion, including communica¬ 
tion with the Sacred. 

While defining the relationship between religion and the arts may proffer 
more questions than answers, and presents more challenges, especially in the 
Western world of modem scholarship and cultural values, to the traditional 
practice to study religion separate from the arts, and to experience the arts 
as disconnected from religion was predicated since the Enlightenment on 
the transfer of religious meaning from institutional to non-institutional set¬ 
tings. Further as the foundations of contemporary cultures has moved from 
traditional institutional religious values as the source of the construction and 
maintenance of meaning, the authority of religious symbolism as the language 
of both symbols and structures of cultural heritage has diminished, if not 
completely disappeared. Therefore, what might be identified as a religiously 
illiterate society has evolved as fewer people are either introduced to or edu¬ 
cated in the symbolic language traditionally used to communicate both within 
a culture and its religious values. What might then be identified as a 'crisis 
of meaning’ has discovered new foundations in the sciences, technology, and, 
sometimes, even in the arts themselves as secular entities and thereby as a 
reasonable replacement(s) for institutional religion. 

We recognize in the second decade of the 21st century even more than at 
the millennium that two of the crucial challenges for religion and for the arts 
remain: technology and pluralism. Technology, through the continuing evolu¬ 
tion of digital imaging and the daily breakthroughs in communication through 
social media exposes wider audiences to cultural and social concepts through the 
rapid and cross cultural dissemination of ideas previously known through im¬ 
ages and music. Thereby challenging, if not better said defying, our traditional 
understandings of time, identity, and truth; and expanding our consciousness 
as to the ‘power of images.’ 

As a cultural and global reality, religious pluralism as a cultural reality has 
impacted religion and the arts through new combinations of imagery from di¬ 
verse cultures. Since the late 1970s as the visual traditions of other religions 
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from mandalas, yantras, and thangkas to symbols such as the yin-yang, lotus, 
and crescent became more recognizable to the western populace than those 
of Christianity, and perhaps also of Judaism, the cultural and religious domi¬ 
nance of Western Christianity continues to diminish. Simultaneously, the vi¬ 
sual and cultural vocabulary of artists—from painters to dancers—in both the 
previously demarcated East and West has expanded to incorporate world reli¬ 
gions and cultures without the ideological distinctions of previous worldviews 
such as the term ‘third world.' In earlier centuries, Christian artists celebrated 
the expansion of Christianity into new geographic territories by incorporat¬ 
ing indigenous symbols and traditions into the arts. Now contemporary artists 
combine elements from a variety of religious traditions. However, the prob¬ 
lem of fusing the cultural vocabularies of religious symbolism occurs when 
it is without recognition of the originating historical, theological, or cultural 
traditions. So, this so-called ‘freedom' for the artistic juxtaposition of narra¬ 
tives and imagery from varied religions into a new visual vocabulary while a 
gift in our global and pluralistic environment is a two-edged sword. The fusion 
of artistic communications about meaning and values in our multi-cultural 
contemporary world is a positive result as opposed to the proprietary Western 
(read Christian) claim on ‘artistic,' and thereby religious, vocabulary of past 
centuries. However, as the religious meanings and values of these visual lan¬ 
guages can become lost and confused as the lexicon of previously secular and 
religious imagery are intermingled problems arise as to the definitions of of¬ 
fense, iconoclasm, and blasphemy. 

For example, those religious communities that might otherwise identify 
themselves as ‘fundamentalist’ but which do advocate at least the pedagogi¬ 
cal use of the arts, the expectation is that the arts will strengthen their moral 
arguments against secular values. However, these same groups oppose those 
works of art that deny or negate their accepted religious values, such as the 
American ‘moral majority’ critique of modern art which incorporates tradi¬ 
tional religious images but not traditional religious values as exemplified in 
paintings by Andy Warhol and Chris Ofili. Similarly, the Taliban’s fundamental¬ 
ist call to remember the Islamic attitude toward images as idolatry was voiced 
prior to the destruction of the giant figures of the Buddha at Bamiyan. This 
attitude is predicated upon a religious commitment that assumes that the arts 
serve religion. 

However, the reality in the contemporary and pluralistic world is that the arts 
have both a history and a tradition formally independent of religion and have 
become distinct from the heritage of traditional religious arts. While religious 
language and imagery are identified with a particular community, artistic vo¬ 
cabulary and forms express universal human sentiments. Thereby, the danger 
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of pluralism is the distinction between religion and the arts that was initiated 
in the West with the Reformation and strengthened by the Enlightenment. 

Nevertheless, the intimacy between art and religion has prevailed through¬ 
out historical convolutions, transformations, and permutations in both global 
cultural and religious values. Almost impossible to identify through a univer¬ 
sal standard, the intercommunion between the arts and religion has endured 
proliferation, diversification, and diminution through world cultures and reli¬ 
gions. Defying regularization or perhaps even a communal or universal defini¬ 
tion of art and religion in any form, this relationship of religion and the arts 
like its components remains amorphous, and reflects their fundamental heu¬ 
ristic and multivalent nature. From their almost inexplicable natures within 
individual cultures to their unconscious manifestations in the human psyche, 
the numerous conjunctures between religion and the arts have endured even 
their camouflaged survival in the secular societies of the twentieth and twen¬ 
ty-first centuries. 

As students of religion and the arts, then, we need to determine how dif¬ 
ferent societal groups and differing cultures categorize art and religion as well 
as their inter-relationship. Secondly, as citizens of a global and pluralistic cul¬ 
ture in the 21st century we need to assess this information with relation to the 
multiple cultural understandings of religion and the arts. Given however the 
lack of both clearly stated definitions and singular methodology, we should ex¬ 
amine first the questions, methodologies, and investigative positions of those 
classic and contemporary scholars engaged in this multi-disciplinary field. 


3 A Preliminary History of the Field 

3.1 The Field of Study Known as Religion and the Arts 
The first consideration in any discussion of the study of religion and the arts is 
that by its very nature, this field is not inter-disciplinary but multi-disciplinary. 
The breadth of methodologies and the heuristic nature of the questions these 
inquiries incorporate is both stimulating and awesome. The reality that there 
is no single or even common methodology within this field, whether one is 
speaking specifically of religion and art or religion and dance or of the more 
generic umbrella of religion and the arts may be deemed troublesome. These 
investigations of theological, religious, or sacred arts have been premised on 
analyses of either symbols and signs, content and meaning of the art forms, or 
the creative process. As accepted cultural manifestations of the Sacred, the arts 
incorporate the vocabularies and methods of multiple disciplines, including 
but not limited to anthropology, art history, architectural history, iconography 
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and iconology, church history, history of religions, theology, liturgy, dance his¬ 
tory, ritual studies, performance studies, and film studies as they initiate dia¬ 
logue and analysis. The question of how one begins the study of religion and 
the arts relates directly to the lens through which each individual scholar ob¬ 
serves, experiences, and comes to know the arts and religion either as specific 
topics or as a group. 

Beginning in the mid-igth century throughout the 20th century, and into the 
21st century, the traditional modes of analyses for the study of religion and the 
arts were first and foremost iconography followed by symbolism (either overt 
or disguised), history, liturgy, theology, philosophy (specifically aesthetics), 
phenomenology, and iconology. However, from the 1970s forward, the critical 
questions related to this field of study became the principle and lens for the 
newer modes of analyses from the questions raised by the then emerging cat¬ 
egories of‘the marginalized’ to gender, the body, class, and response theory. As 
the 21st century approached, the newest modes of analysis incorporated into 
the study of religion and the arts included those relating to the categories and 
questions related to the new formal fields of study including material culture, 
popular culture, performance and display, visual culture, museum studies, and 
most recently digital culture. So, that the operative principles are simple and 
straightforward: there is no formal or accepted methodology for this specific 
field of study, therefore a scholar’s primary training shapes the lens through 
which she sees and unconsciously defines her approach in the analysis of 
these materials. Further as a topical area integral with concerns relating to the 
human body, the experience of religion, and the lacunae of traditional logo¬ 
centric scholarship, religion and the arts research is open to the ‘new’ ideas 
and modes of analysis such as deconstruction, modernism, and gender. 

Given its heuristic nature, religion and the arts may be identified, especially 
in its earliest 19th-century roots, as a ‘non-academic’ disciple but rather as a 
discrete field of study within other more established academic specializations. 
While there is no clear historical event or person to identify as the beginning 
of this form of analysis, its roots are perhaps appropriately bifurcated between 
the academic studies/discoveries of the catacombs in Rome by theologians 
and archeologists 21 and the significance of the Catholic Revival, especially 


21 This group of early archaeologists and theologians excavating the Roman catacombs in¬ 
cluded including Giuseppe Marchi (1795-1860), Giovanni Battista de Rossi (1822-1894), 
and Josef Wilpert (1857-1944). 
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in France, highlighted by the renewed interest in the medieval patrimony of 
Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals by architects and art historians. 22 

As an identifiable formal topic, however, I propose that the beginnings of 
the study of art and religion was initiated with the virtual plethora of mid-igth 
century publications on Christian art that emerged from the pens of a diverse 
group of predominantly self-trained writers beginning with Alexis-Fran^ois 
Rio, De la poesie Chretienne i 23 Adolphe Napoleon Didron, Iconographie 
Chretienne 24 Alexander William Crawford Lord Lindsay, Sketches of the History 
of Christian Art ? 5 and Anna Brownell Murphy Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art 26 More often than not, these popularized publications were written from a 
confessional perspective except forjameson who strove to temper her analysis 
of the visual heritage of ‘Catholic art’ as a history of the common Christian 
heritage of Anglicanism, Lutheranism, and the Protestant traditions as well as 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Built upon her renown as an author of museum guidebooks, Jameson’s 
books and serialized texts inaugurated a genre dedicated to the appreciation 
of Christian art as an exemplar of moral values and good taste. Nonetheless, 
these texts situated the paintings and sculptures discussed within their his¬ 
torical contexts, carefully described any stylistic or technical innovations, and 
explained the ‘lost language’ of Christian signs and symbols. Apparently, there 
was a fascination with Christian art at this time throughout western Europe 
and America as witnessed by the establishment of a variety of art movements 
from the Academy of St. Luke in Rome, The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in 
London, and the Pre-Nazarenes in Vienna that were dedicated to the re-unifi¬ 
cation of art and religion as epitomized in the medieval synthesis. 

Cultural and linguistic shifts beginning with the Renaissance were forma¬ 
tive on this 19th-century movement as the concept of art was transformed from 
craft while that of the artist from an anonymous craftsman to an identifiable 
creator. These terms were further clarified with the Enlightenment and the 
Romantic Movement as the Renaissance cult of the artist as an individual, and 


22 Among the initial group of architects and art historians fascinated by the medieval French 
art and monuments were Alexis-franco is Rio (1797-1874) and Charles Forbes Rene de 
Montalembert (1810-1890). 

23 The first French edition appeared in 1837 with translations to appear within a decade. 

24 Didron (1806-1867) issued the first edition of his magnum opus in 1843. 

25 Lord Lindsay (1812-1880) published the initial edition of his book in 1847. 

26 The first woman to author a book on Christian art and symbolism in English, Mrs. Jameson’s 
(1806-1860) collection began to appear in 1848 with subsequent volumes published post¬ 
humously as well as multiple editions, translations, and serializations. 
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perhaps a genius, matured into common vocabulary. The 19th-century German 
Romantic philosophers including Johann Fichte, Friedrich Schelling, and Karl 
Schlegel built upon the foundations of subjectivity introduced by Immanuel 
Kant and the spiritual concept of art advocated by Goethe. Other philosophi¬ 
cal and theological influences spanned the 19th century and were transferred 
from Friedrich Schleiermacher to Charles Baudelaire to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to John Ruskin corroborated this transformation toward a spiritualizing of art, 
and toward the establishment of an academic discourse identifiable as art and 
religion. 

This popularized genre of Christian art initiated by Rio, Lindsay, and 
Jameson was quickly expanded by a variety of ministers, artists, and educators 
predominantly from England, France, Germany, and the then United States. 
Their publications included travel diaries, behavior manuals, gift books and 
annuals, and treatises on the history and symbolism of Christian art. As such 
this genre flourished into the early 20th century as witnessed by the popular 
books of Estelle May Hurll, The Madonna in Art) Clara Erskine Clement Waters, 
Saints in Art) and Cynthia Pearl Maus, Christ and the Fine Arts. 

Concurrently, the academic study of religion, especially as the history of re¬ 
ligions, began to surface in the German university system while an assortment 
of cultural events including the artistic modes of Orientalism and Japonisme 
in the 19th century and the fascination with ie primtif'm the early 20th cen¬ 
tury, the Christian missions into China and Japan, the Chicago World's Fair, 
the Parliament of World Religions, and the phenomenon of theosophy created 
a cultural climate of intellectual and popular interest in other religions, par¬ 
ticularly Hinduism and Buddhism. Historians of these religions peripherally 
studied the arts as venues or entrees towards understanding a religion and its 
community. Nonetheless the lens was Western and perhaps also predominant¬ 
ly Christian—so it was a Western perception of what Hinduism or Buddhism 
was both as a religion and a culture. Commensurately, it was impossible to 
study the arts of the so-called Orient—India, China, and Japan—without a 
working knowledge of their religious traditions. 

Western scholars and commensurately Western scholarship privileged this 
field of study. Students of religion and artists learned about the aesthetics and 
art of The other.’ As the academic study of art history was being organized in 
several European universities, the recognition of the need to learn about re¬ 
ligion became mandatory as scholars recognized that it was virtually impos¬ 
sible to study medieval or Renaissance art, or any other era of Western art, 
without referencing religion or recognizing the religious role of art. Further 
with the growing awareness of the global nature of late 19th- and early 20th- 
century world, the comparative approach to the study of religion began to be 
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recognized as significant for the research and discussion of Christian art, and 
later for the arts of India, China, and Japan. From its very beginnings, then, if I 
am correct in identifying the 19th-century texts, events, academic disciplines, 
and individuals as the initiators in this study, religion and the arts was multi¬ 
cultural and multi-religious From, its earliest moments then art and religion 
was a multi-cultural and multi-religious form of discourse. 27 

Further developments in the study of art and religion resulted from the 
breadth of vision among a select group of early 20th-century scholars: Rudolf 
Otto, Gerardus van der Leeuw, Mircea Eliade, Suzuki Daisetz, Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, and Paul Tillich. Amongst this magisterial group, the phe- 
nomenologist of religion, Rudolph Otto, and the historian of religions, Mircea 
Eliade, contributed most significantly to the development of the discrete field 
of study that became known as art and religion. In his now classic The Idea 
of the Holy, Otto identified the connectives between art and religion. Beyond 
normative language and rational description, religious experience is initiated 
by the non-rational modes of communication and sensory perceptions avail¬ 
able through art. Despite his silence on any comparison between aesthetic and 
religious experience, or the commonalities between religion and artistic cre¬ 
ativity, Otto points to the critical importance of the experience of art as a mo¬ 
ment of the silence, awe, wonder, and fear encountered before the numinous. 
These experiential encounters provide meaning and orientation that allows 
for the transcendence of rational experience and proffers those encounters 
that shape out individual and communal identity. 

Eliade described the religious process of visualizing the otherwise invisible 
Sacred through art in a variety of forms and styles as described throughout 
Symbolism, The Sacred, and the Arts. As such, Eliade extended the boundaries 
of Otto’s analysis of art as a direct conduit to the Sacred and a human activ¬ 
ity permitting the possibility for involvement with divinity/ies. Art is essential 
to the proper performance of religious ceremonies and rituals. Eliade under¬ 
stood that art was embedded in the human universal consciousness and in all 
world cultures. The emergence of artistic visioning and the re-interpretation 
of symbols and images was recognizable to him even unto the secular art of 
the 20th century. The arts as inescapable elements of human existence, as 


27 While this present volume falls within the parameters of my own scholarship which is 
predominantly Christian—Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant—in ori¬ 
entation with occasional forays into Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam, however the Brill 
Research Perspectives in Religion and the Arts will not be limited by religion, geography, 
or media. Future volumes will include Islamic architecture, African art, Native American 
arts, Confucian art, and so forth. 
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encounters with the Sacred, for Eliade, were significant connectors to the cre¬ 
ation, initiation, and renewal of human experiences with the Sacred. 

Coomaraswamy sought for the commonalities between the spiritual art 
of East and West, but perhaps his most significant contributions came dur¬ 
ing his tenure as Curator of Asian Art at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
where he introduced the concept of‘spiritual art’ into the vocabulary of cura¬ 
tors, museum displays, and special exhibitions. He furthered the definition of 
spiritual art when he supervised the acceptance of several of Alfred Stieglitz’s 
photographs as works of art—the first photographs ever to enter a museum or 
gallery collection under the rubric of art—into the collection of the Museum 
of Fine Arts. The Dutch theologian Gerardus van der Leeuw proposed a phe¬ 
nomenology of art and religion in his Sacred and Profane Beauty: The Holy in 
Art y in which he described how all the arts—dance, drama, poetry, painting 
and sculpture, architecture, and music—signaled and manifested the pres¬ 
ence of the Sacred. His is the only text to expand the discussion comparatively 
among the arts. 

As a Protestant theologian, Tillich must be credited with a public recogni¬ 
tion of the place of contemporary Christian theology with 20th-century ab¬ 
stract and modern art, his efforts to see and to discuss the connectives between 
contemporary works of art with both religious and secular themes to the classic 
masterpieces of Christian art, and as venues for discussing theological issues, 
opened the door to the serious consideration of the spirituality of modern art. 
Suzuki’s significance to the study of art and religion, his masterful text, Zen 
andJapanese Culture , in which he introduced his interpretation of the Zen aes¬ 
thetic to the West. His famed lectures on Zen and Zen aesthetics at Columbia 
University in the 1950s awakened the eyes and the minds of many of New York’s 
most promising and creative artists including the musician John Cage, the 
modern dance choreographers Martha Graham and Merce Cunningham, and 
the painters and sculptors who became known as the Abstract Expressionists 
including Jackson Pollock and Mark Rothko to an alternate way of envisioning 
and experiencing the Sacred, and to the spirituality of the art. 

These early scholars of religion, especially Otto and Eliade, recognized the 
profundity of the relationship(s) between religion and the arts as essential to 
the study of religious experience, as meaning and values by envisioning and 
thereby making accessible the myths of origins and the stories of initiation 
found in all world religions. Similarly, for the individual religious encounter, 
the arts offered believers the ability to image, to imagine, and to experience 
transcendence, thereby supporting the construction and orientation of mean¬ 
ing and identity in their everyday worlds. According to thinkers such as Eliade 
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and Otto, then, the arts provide an additional lens through which to discern and 
comprehend religion, and to grapple with the meaning of human existence. 

Similarly, a quick survey of the academic field of art history and of the influ¬ 
ence of several prominent art historians such as Charles Rufus Morey, Emile 
Male, Aby Warburg, Erwin Panofsky, and Meyer Schapiro would provide criti¬ 
cal moments in the evolution of the field of art and religion. Warburg’s con¬ 
cept of iconology and the transformation of images, and Panofsky’s work in 
deciphering iconography from iconology may be the most crucial art historical 
contributions to the study of art and religion prior to Freedberg’s ‘response 
theory.’ Iconography was a carefully detailed method of analysis of the sym¬ 
bolic vocabulary delineated within an image while iconology was an explana¬ 
tion of an image or art form within the context of the culture—social, political, 
religious, and engendered—which produced it. 

3.2 Early Methods and Methodologies 

The amorphous nature of the relationship between art and religion as both 
a topic of investigation and a field of study is paralleled by the oftentimes 
perceived ‘flexible’ methodologies employed by specialists. The breadth of 
methodological approaches, technical languages, and questions investigated 
continue to expand in tandem with the study of religion. The lacuna of a single 
or even commonly accepted ‘core’ methodology is irksome at best. The diverse 
technical vocabularies and methodologies include but are not limited to aes¬ 
thetics, anthropology, architecture, art history, iconography and iconology, 
cultural history, church history, dance history, ethics, history of religion, ritual 
studies, comparative religions, philosophy, and theology. The primary char¬ 
acteristic of art and religion that defies its definition as a normative field of 
study is that it is fundamentally a multi-disciplinary field which is broad in its 
subject matter, geographic sweep, world religions foci, and technical language. 

From its possible ‘official’ beginnings in the mid-igth century into the 21st 
century, art and religion has traversed a variety of methodological formulae 
and vocabularies beginning with art history, iconography and symbolism, his¬ 
tory of religion, cultural history, theology, philosophy, phenomenology, and 
iconology, while the foci of a new generation of scholars in the 1970s incor¬ 
porated the principles and lenses to expand the borders of art and religion 
into the questions raised by the emerging categories of‘the marginalized’ and 
feminism into the 1980s issues of the body and class. The reception of art his¬ 
torian David Freedberg’s groundbreaking study The Power of Images defined 
and traced the history of ‘response theory’ which provided art and religion 
with an affirmation of its often unspoken but obvious interest in the human, 
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or worshiper's, experience of art. Beginning with the late 1980s, the emergence 
of specialized studies with methodologies and languages for material culture, 
popular culture, performance and display, visual culture, and museum studies 
were incorporated into, sometimes tangentially, the umbrella of religion and 
the arts. 

These additional disciplinary approaches and topical interests may be in¬ 
terpreted as diffusing the field of art and religion that much more broadly. 
However, the reality is twofold: oftentimes these new approaches or fields give 
a ‘name’ such as Freedberg's ‘response theory' to an attitude, theme, or subject 
of art and religion research and investigation; and secondly, the fundamental 
nature of art and religion is to be inclusive, and to that end, it is a metaphor 
for religious studies. Nonetheless, it is reasonable to consider whether art and 
religion as a field without a methodology is an academic nomad or a valid but 
discrete field of study. 

The methodological lacuna for art and religion may be problematic, espe¬ 
cially in any attempt to defend its existence as a field of study. However, the 
range of disciplinary methods and topics ranging from art history to cultural 
studies to theology to gender studies and beyond have created a multilayered 
syntax for the research, writing, and discussions of art and religion. Among 
the fundamental topics for investigation have been the historical relationships 
between art and religion(s); religious attitudes toward image, icon or idol; re¬ 
ligious attitudes toward the veneration of images; the symbolism of gender in 
religious art; changing cultural attitudes toward religion and the effect(s) upon 
art; changing cultural values toward art and the implications for religion; and 
the visual evidence for cultural shifts in understanding of gender and the body. 
Further the normative pattern has been that specialists in art and religion op¬ 
erate with the methodological formulae and vocabulary in which they were 
first trained, and expand, transform, and reformulate these in the process of 
research and writing about art and religion. 

From the 19th century ‘establishment' of art and religion as a focus of study, 
there are three identifiable investigative categories related directly to the ini¬ 
tial or primary lens in which a scholar of art and religion was initially trained; 
i.e., art history, theology, and/or history of religion. Further, these classifica¬ 
tions are identified from their point of origin within the research study from 
the category of‘art-centered investigations' that proceed from art as a primary 
document; ‘religion-centered investigations’ that advance from the religious 
impulse; and the ‘art-and-religions centered investigations' that emerge from 
the comparative study of traditions. 

Art-centered investigations: these explorations begin with a fascination with 
or spotlight on art, particularly a specific work of art within in one religious 
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tradition. I am identifying this scholarly approach as grounded in the enchant¬ 
ment with or keen attention to a work of art. Critical for this mode of analysis 
are the topics of the origin of the work of art, that is, the how and the why of 
how it came to be; the ‘reading’ of the signs and symbols; and a recognition of 
the cultural and historic context as formative in the shaping of the artist, her 
artistic vision, and her religious perspective. Scholars who operate from this 
category of ‘art-centered investigations’ are predominantly art historians, art 
critics, and aestheticians who typically analyze the art and religion of one faith 
tradition as evidenced by Hisamatsu Shin’ichi’s study of Zen Buddhism art, es¬ 
pecially in his Zen and the Fine Arts, Andre Grabar’s many texts on Christian art 
and iconography, for example his Christian Iconography: A Study of its Origins ; 
and Stella Kramrisch’s work on Hindu architecture, art, and iconography in¬ 
cluding her classic two volume The Hindu Temple. 

Students involved in research on Byzantine, Medieval, and Renaissance art 
will quickly learn that the art of those historical epochs is undisputedly dif¬ 
ficult to decipher without some study of cultural history and theology. The 
texts on Christian art by Emile Male, Erwin Panofsky, and Otto von Simson 
evidenced a careful interweaving of theology, scripture, and church history as 
connectors in the visual codes through which the individual artworks were 
analyzed. During the late 1960s, the formal academic concern for the creative 
process corresponded with more than a comparative analysis of the aesthetic 
and the spiritual experience. Rather, a growing fascination with the code of 
visual vocabulary and the mode by which images communicate ideas as seen 
in the theories of Rudolf Arnheim, in particular Visual Thinking and Martin 
Heidegger, especially his essay ‘The Origin of the Work of Art.’ 

Religion-centered investigations: these analyses emerge from a fascination 
with or a devotion to the theological impulse or religious character of art. I 
would identity the work of this group of scholars as being ‘religion-centered’ 
as their studies begin with a fascination with or attention to the theological 
impulse or religious character of the work of art. Central to this mode of ex¬ 
amination are the topics of the effect of theology or religion on the making and 
symbolic content of a work of art, of the cultural interplay between artists and 
the theological postures of prevalent themes, and of the reading of imagery. 

Scholars who participate within the frame of 'religion-centered investiga¬ 
tions’ include art historians, church historians, and theologians who typically 
engage in the study of art and religion from the perspective of one faith tradi¬ 
tion as witnessed by Jane Daggett Dillenberger’s books on the style and con¬ 
tent of Christian art such as her The Religious Art of Pablo Picasso with John 
Handley; John Dillenberger’s texts on Christian art in the context of church 
history and theology such as his Images and Relics: Theological Perceptions and 
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Visual Images in 16th-century Europe ; and John W. Dixon’s studies of the theo¬ 
logical impulse in Christian art such as h\s Art and the Theological Imagination. 
The creative process for the artist as an act of religious communication of 
ideas is evidenced in the ‘religion-centered investigations’ of Jacques Maritain 
as in his Art and Scholasticism with other Essays ; and Nicholas Wolterstorff es¬ 
pecially his Art in Action: Toward a Christian Aesthetic. 

Religions-and-art-centered investigations: these studies proceed with com¬ 
parative analyses, of at least two religious traditions, with art as the focal point. 

I am identifying the work of these scholars as being ‘religion-and-art’ centered 
as their studies incorporate comparative analyses of two or more religious tra¬ 
ditions with the work of art at its center. The process of comparative readings 
of the same work of art determine the universality of art and of the religious 
impulse. Comparative studies of symbols and images extend beyond syntax 
and vocabulary to witness the creative impulse of imagination as it shapes new 
worlds and formulates new understandings of the human and of the world 
which cannot be achieved through language or reason. 

Scholars operating within the ‘religions-and-art-centered’ investigations in¬ 
clude art historians, historians of religion, and aestheticians who share a pas¬ 
sion for comparative study and the desire to learn the vocabulary of signs and 
symbols such as Titus Burckhardt’s comparative analyses of Hindu, Christian, 
and Islamic art in Sacred Art East and West } Coomaraswamy’s studies of 
Christian and Hindu art and religion in his Christian and Oriental Philosophy of 
Art } and S.G.F. Brandon’s books on comparative rituals and iconography Man 
and God in Art and Ritual. Clearly Mircea Eliade’s concern for the religious im¬ 
pulse expressed through the arts in both traditional religious art and within 
the contemporary art of the secular century should be included in this group. 
Albert C. Moore’s comparative studies especially in relation to the art and reli¬ 
gion of primal and literate societies should be noted especially his Iconography 
of Religions: An Introduction. Also within this category is a place for the art of 
world religions to be evaluated with reference to the energy and power of art 
to fascinate and communicate through emotive codes and images as discussed 
by Andre Malraux especially in his Voices of Silence and F.S.C. Northrop in 
The Meeting of East and West. 

The interpretative critiques raised by those scholars representing what I 
have termed as ‘the marginalized'—those previously voiceless and under- 
studied groups such as women, racial and ethnic minorities, low and middle 
class, and sexual orientations—transferred attention from the traditional art 
being studied to the nature and intent of the questions being asked. Initially, 
feminism yielded a vast influence transforming scholarly foci and the method¬ 
ological formulae. The turn toward the cultural and social history of women 
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incorporated feminist concerns, motifs, method, and vocabulary into the um¬ 
brella of religion and the arts as evidenced in the work of Caroline Walker 
Bynum particularly her Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance 
of Food to Medieval Women , Margaret R. Miles especially her Carnal Knowing: 
Female Nakedness in the Christian West , and Celia Rabinovitch Surrealism and 
the Sacred: Power, Eros and the Occult in Modem Art. 

Scholarly interest in the process of seeing, the relationship between art and 
religious vision on all levels of society, and the role of seeing in the process 
of making art is emphasized in the new disciplinary visual culture studies by 
M. Colleen McDannell including her Material Christianity and David Morgan 
especially in his now classic Visual Piety: A History and Theory of Popular 
Religion. An important reference are the special exhibitions and their cata¬ 
logues and books that have begun to focus on issues related to the art and 
religion of the so-called third world in the work of Rosemary Crumlin such 
as Aboriginal Art and Spirituality , Thomas Cummin including his Natives, 
Artists, and Patrons in Colonial Latin America, and Kenneth Mills including his 
Idolatry and Enemies: Colonial Andean Religion and Extirpation 1640-1750. The 
writing and discussions of two art historians—David Freedberg on response 
theory and James Elkins on the interconnections of optics/vision, human emo¬ 
tions, and religious meaning in art—have greatly advanced the studies of art 
and religion. 

3.3 Critical Questions 

Regardless of methodological approach or religion investigated, art and re¬ 
ligion inquiries have been initiated from two critical, oftentimes implicit, 
questions—'what makes art religious?’ and ‘how is religion artistic?’ Of prima¬ 
ry importance, however, is the recognition and the significance of the fact that 
the arts, no matter what their medium or critical appraisal, are neither benign 
or neutral. Rather, they are culturally embedded and thereby reflectors of past 
cultural histories, connectives to current cultural attitudes, and prophetic of 
emerging cultural values. The truth of the ambiguity which exists in the read¬ 
ing or perception of the arts only affirms the interest of one heuristically en¬ 
gaged in the study of religion and the arts. Since the 1970s, scholarship in art 
and religion has incorporated several other critical questions into the modes of 
approach in both the research and publications. These critical questions affect 
the direction of study and the interpretation process. 

Primary among these critical questions is the issue of the ‘starting point’ 
for an art and religion investigation. The choices range from an individual 
work of art or a group of works to one artist or a group (school) of artists to 
a specific historical or religious event to a new religious doctrine or a singular 
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iconographic motif. The second critical question is what art is to be studied. 
Each investigator develops a set of criteria to discern art as high or low, art as 
popular culture, art as material culture, and art as an element of visual culture. 
However, the crucial decision is whether the focus of study is a traditionally 
defined work of art or from one of the wider domains of art such as folk art, 
photography, or popular culture. 

The third critical question is that of procedure, for example, examination 
from a specific historical question such as that of the process of secularization, 
the meaning of Christian art as the ‘bible of the poor,’ or the implications of 
political power and authority for religious art. The fourth critical question has 
been formed by the academic recognition of'the marginalized’—those previ¬ 
ously little investigated groups including women, racial and ethnic minorities, 
classes, and sexuality—whose art has reformulated traditional art historical 
categories not simply with the introduction of new iconographies or styles but 
by the very nature of their understandings of art and religion in their respec¬ 
tive societies and cultures. 

With the advent of the new millenium, scholarship in art and religion has 
formulated new critical questions arising from both contemporary events and 
a growing global recognition of the broader ethical and societal responsibili¬ 
ties for cultural heritage. The recent loss of works of religious art through natu¬ 
ral disasters, war, and violent acts of iconoclasm have focused attention on the 
role of religion in fomenting or silencing acts of destruction, whether initiated 
by environmental neglect or military activity. Further analyses as to religious 
meaning and cultural value of the works selected for destruction is a topic for 
new studies from the perspective of art and religion. The related critical ques¬ 
tion for art and religion study is that of the complex ethical and moral issue of 
the ‘theft’ or transfer of art from one country to another on the grounds of pro¬ 
tection or military conquest, and the potential for repatriation. Another new 
critical question, which may be related to the primary question of‘what makes 
art religious?’ and which simultaneously impinges upon the ethical quagmire 
of ownership is the collecting and display of religious art in institutional en¬ 
vironments such as public museums and special exhibitions, thereby in sites 
and for uses distinct from those sacred criteria for which it was created, and 
perhaps consecrated. 

3.4 The Nature of the Relationship(s) 

As the arts provide primary evidence for the understanding of a religion and of 
religion generically, and for the documentation of the history of a specific reli¬ 
gious culture, they merit our attention to the creative interplay between image 
and meaning. Any form of relationship between religion and the arts can be 
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characterized more by its controversies and ambiguities than it complemen¬ 
tarities and clarities. The oftentimes controversial and amorphous intercon¬ 
nections between art and religion proffer five distinctive relationship which 1 
have elsewhere categorized as distinguished by power 28 that herewith 1 extend 
beyond mana to include economic, gendered, political, societal, and religious 
concepts of power. 

The first division of these five named relationships between art and reli¬ 
gion is authoritarian in which art is subject to religion. The authoritarian re¬ 
lationship permits no place for artistic creativity, individuality, or originality; 
rather, art and artists are controlled by the higher authority as art becomes 
visual propaganda. The second relationship between art and religion is that 
of opposition in which both are equal powers and while neither is dominated 
or subservient to the other there is a constant struggle to subjugate the other. 

The third relationship between art and religion is one of mutuality when 
these two ‘equals’ inhabit the same cultural environment in a symbiotic union 
of inspired nurture. The fourth relationship between art and religion is sepa¬ 
ratist as each operates independent of and without regard for the other as in an 
iconoclastic religious environment or a secular culture. The fifth relationship 
between art and religion is unified so that their individual identities become 
so completely blended into a single entity it is impossible to discern what is art 
from what is religion. 

As a corollary to, if not a result of, the fact that there is no universally agreed 
upon definition of either art or religion, none of the major world religions have 
a historically consistent attitude toward art. These cultural and geographic 
variations even within one religion such as Islam and Buddhism confirm that 
any or all of these five named relationships between art and religion exist ei¬ 
ther simultaneously or in a chronological progression in one religious tradi¬ 
tion. In his now classic Sacred and Profane Beauty: The Holy in Art, Gerardus 
van der Leeuw considered the nature of the arts in relation to religion and 
specifically identified Christianity as a religious locus in which all five named 
relationships between art and religion can be identified. 

3.5 Religious Attitudes toward Art 

Every religious tradition has an attitude toward art, and thereby toward image. 
Some religious attitudes toward art are formalized in written canons, hierar¬ 
chical structure, dogma, creeds and liturgy, while others are predicated upon 
oral tradition, ritual, and mythology. Religions can be characterized by their 

28 See my entry 'Art and Religion’ in Jane Shoaf Turner (ed.). 1996. The Dictionary of Art 
(London: Macmillan), 26:137-142. 
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attitude towards acceptance, advocacy, or denial of images which symbolize 
divinity. For example, the sacred arts are central to the practice and teachings 
of Buddhism, Eastern Orthodox Christianity, and Hinduism; whereas Islam, 
Judaism, and the majority of the Reformed Protestant traditions deny the arts; 
and Advaita Vedanta and Lutheran Christianity advocate ambivalence atti¬ 
tudes towards the arts, let alone sacred arts. The fundamental modes of these 
religious attitudes toward are iconic (advocacy), aniconic (acceptance), and 
iconoclastic (denial or rejection). 

The iconic religious attitude toward art locates the image as representation¬ 
al or anthropomorphic figures of identifiable and known reality as evidenced 
in the Byzantine icons of Mary as Theotokos or Jesus Christ as the Pantocrator , 
or by the figural depictions of scriptural narratives as in the mosaics and 
manuscript illuminations of Early Christianity, or the narrative dances of the 
performance arts of Hinduism such as Bharata Natyam. Taken to its extreme 
however, the iconic religious attitude treads lightly upon idolatry. 

The aniconic religious attitude toward art defines the image as a symbolic 
or allusional presentation of sacred reality. Avoiding the representation of the 
human form, the aniconic attitude proffers a cryptic, oftentimes idiosyncratic 
but always non-representational images that may be said to facilitate devo¬ 
tion, worship, and contemplation as well as the presencing of the Sacred as 
effectively as the iconic. This aniconic attitude is exemplified by the abstracted 
but geometric designs in the otherwise named decorative carvings on the walls 
and capitols of mosques, the elegant calligraphy of a Buddhist monk, or the 
Siva linga. Taken to its extreme, the aniconic religious attitude verges on total 
abstraction and thereby the complete absence of representational forms. 

The iconoclastic religious attitude toward art rejects totally images and im¬ 
agery in any media, style, or form. It is best exemplified in the otherwise so¬ 
phisticated simplicity of the clear-glass windows found in Protestant churches, 
and the poetry and ceremonial music of Judaism. Taken to its extreme, the 
iconoclastic religious attitude can result in the violent destruction of all im¬ 
ages and imagery, sacred and secular. 

Although these three religious attitudes toward art can be delineated, it is 
rare in the history of any religious tradition to operate without some variation 
in its attitude(s). As with all theories and constructs in art and religion, there 
is a co-existence of multiple religious attitudes toward image operative either 
in different moments of its history or simultaneously within differing groups 
within a religion so that developing patterns emerge such as iconic to icono¬ 
clastic to iconic; iconic to iconoclastic; iconic to aniconic; aniconic to icono¬ 
clastic; or aniconic to iconic. Buddhism is one of several world religions that 
can be identified as having these three religious attitudes toward art effective 
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in its history. Initially aniconic, Hinduism slowly assimilated image into wor¬ 
ship and devotional practice eventually establishing a complex religious ico¬ 
nography composed of representational and symbolic elements. The operative 
principle is that as each world religion evolves and becomes diversified, its fun¬ 
damental religious attitude toward art is similarly transformed. 

Certain religions such as Christianity and Buddhism have espoused a simul¬ 
taneous variety of religious attitudes toward image. Earliest Buddhist teach¬ 
ing was aniconic while Zen Buddhism is characterized as being iconoclastic. 
However, contacts with other cultures including Hellenism and expansion 
into other geographic regions, Buddhism’s initial aniconicism evolved into a 
bifurcation of the iconic and iconoclastic religious attitudes. This Buddhist di¬ 
chotomy toward images is illustrated in the use of iconic and aniconic forms 
in those mandalas which are ceremonially created and then ritually destroyed. 
Further, a fundamental ambiguity exists within several world religions as the 
hierarchy affirms the proscriptions or prescriptions pronounced in written 
texts, dogmas, or creeds while the praxis of the collective of believers vener¬ 
ates an unconsecrated but nonetheless miraculous image. 

Traditional or written teachings, dogmas, or creeds may specifically pre¬ 
scribe or proscribe a religion’s attitude toward the arts. A bifurcation may exist 
between the otherwise appropriate theological position promoted by the hier¬ 
archy and the praxis of the laity; as for example in the case of the Zen Buddhist 
master who creates elegant calligraphy as a reflection of his own meditation 
process while he denies the Zen novice any form of imaging in his meditation. 

3.6 The Veneration of Art 

Sacred images are so identified either by a natural inherent spiritual presence 
or by being sacralized through an act or ceremony of consecration. The pri¬ 
mary classification of natively venerable images, that is those holy or sacred 
in and of themselves, and thereby deserving of immediate respect and adora¬ 
tion by believers, are classified as among those singular sacred images known 
as acheiropoietos . 29 Believers recognize these particular images as divinely 
inspired and divinely created as they are discovered either fully formed in 
nature, including the acheiropoietos images of Buddha, Siva, or the otherwise 
‘hidden’ images of the mother/fertility goddesses such as the Black Madonna 
of Montserrat or more recently the Virgin of Guadelupe. Other acheiropoietos 
have been reported to have ‘fallen’ from the heavens to the earth like the iron 
thokchaks in Tibet and the Black Stone in Mecca. 


29 From the Greek for ‘not made by hands.’ 
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A second category of acheiropoietos are those formed by direct divine im¬ 
print on cloth such as the legendary Mandylion of Edessa and the Christian 
apocryhpal Veil of Veronica. A third category of acheiropoietos are those con¬ 
temporary portraits of sacred persons created in their lifetimes by an artist 
who may also have been a holy person; for example, the icons of the Theotokos 
and Child written by the Evangelist Luke and the sandalwood images of the 
Buddha reputed to have been carved in his actual presence.A second category 
of sacred image meriting adoration and respect is the miraculous image that 
receives gifts and votives regularly from devotees. Miraculous images such as 
the Black Madonnas of Spain, Italy, France, and Switzerland, or the elephant¬ 
headed Ganesa, the Hindu ‘remover of obstacles/ exhibit their sacrality by 
performing miracles, especially miraculous healings of otherwise inexplicable 
illnesses, bodily ailments, and physical disabilities; the dissipation of obstacles; 
and the conception and birth of healthy children to previously barren women. 
To evidence reassurance or perhaps to foretell impending disaster, some mirac¬ 
ulous images produce a physical sign such as a glowing light, aromatic scents, 
streams of oil or blood, or tears as those of the renowned 12th-century icon 
of the Theotokos of Vladimir. Other miraculous images such as the icon of the 
Theotokos Hodegetria of Constantinople were known by their works respond¬ 
ing to prayers of protection from invading armies or natural disasters. Thereby 
the preservation of the city or the conditions for a good harvest were witnesses 
of the inherent sacrality of the image and the sacred power that it manifested. 

Rituals of consecration performed by holy persons, or ecclesiastical hier¬ 
archs, affirmed venerability through the ceremonial imbuing of diving ener¬ 
gy so that the image became worthy of adoration and respect. Consecration 
ceremonies range from the ancient Egyptian ‘Opening of the Mouth' ritual to 
the Hindu ‘Installation of Breath' rite in which the image was brought to life 
through the initiation of breath to the Zen Buddhist rite in which the eyes of 
the image are completed. Representative of that living dichotomy between the 
collective of believers and the religious hierarchy are those images accepted 
as miraculous and venerable by the former prior to any formal ecclesiastical 
approval or consecration ceremony as with a manifestation of the hodhisattva 
AvaLokitesvara or an icon of Theotokos Trojerucica. 

Following the ceremonies of consecration, sacred images garner specific 
forms of behavior and reception from believers. Often the simple viewing of 
the sacred image is an efficacious ritual as witnessed through the ceremonial 
acts of elaborate ornamentation and dressing of sacred images in Hinduism 
and Roman Catholicism. The practice of offering delicate edibles, lit lamps, 
aromatic incense, beeswax candles, fresh flowers, and objects that are pre¬ 
cious to the believer to the sacred image occur either on significant feast days 
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or upon the fulfillment of an intercessory plea. Sacred images are oftentimes 
anointed with consecrated liquids ranging from precious oils to holy water to 
melted butter to milk—as a rite of cleansing and honor. The secularization of 
this ritual is practiced in the consecration of monarchs with precious oils and 
holy water. Devotees may follow proscribed patterns of postures and gestures 
to embody their acts of veneration such as offering prayers from positions of 
prostration or the kissing of the sacred image with the intoning of prayers. 
Furthermore, the religious practice of ritual processions which concurrently 
display and honor the sacred image extend the ritualized boundaries of sacred 
energy and blessing throughout the processional areas. 

3.7 Religious Categories for Art 

Art has performed a variety of roles in the environments, rituals, and teach¬ 
ings of world religions from devotional objects to divinely-inspired works to 
communicators of sacred knowledge. Mundane objects such as the artist’s 
elements of paint or stone transcend materiality to provide religious mean¬ 
ing and orientation. Through pedagogy, devotions, and contemplation, art has 
nurtured the development and establishment of religious identity for both in¬ 
dividual believers and the larger collective community. Thus, we are reminded 
that the arts are integral if not synonymous to and with religion. 

One of the normative and perhaps the primary rationales for art in the con¬ 
text of religion is ‘to teach the faith’ by means of symbolic and representational 
depictions of the major sacred narratives and tenets. This pedagogical, or di¬ 
dactic, aspect of art in religion is identified as Visual theology’ or more recently 
characterized as ‘visual exegesis.’ Further, representational art can provide vis¬ 
ible models for appropriate behavior, dress, postures, gestures, and modes of 
liturgical actions, and symbolic and representational liturgical objects of beau¬ 
tiful design and proportions can enhance the religious ceremonies. This litur¬ 
gical, sacramental, or ritualistic dimension of art in religion is labeled ‘visual 
liturgy.' 

Whether symbolic or representational, those works of art which educe 
prayer or evoke personal devotions are identified as ‘visual contemplation.’ 
While the art which offers spiritual orientation as the symbols and images 
facilitate the devotee into an experience of transcendence or momentary 
encounter with the sacred are categorized as ‘visual mysticism.’ The visual vo¬ 
cabulary of motifs, images, or signs which transfer religious meaning and theo¬ 
logical tenets in a mode accessible only to the initiated in the religious practice 
reading ‘visual codes.’ The art that enhances through design and patterning the 
religious environment or the experience of spiritual encounter for the believer 
is identified as ‘visual decoration.’ 
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As with my earlier discussion of religious traditions and the arts, the ambi¬ 
guities and variations of these religious functions for the arts may not always 
be clearly inscribed, so that the art of any of the world’s religions can also be 
a combination of any or all of these functions so that one work can be sym¬ 
bolic and mystical or didactic and liturgical. So, for example, there are those 
works of art that are always difficult, if not impossible to categorize such as the 
Muqarnas, or stalactite decoration of Islamic architecture, that some scholars 
and believers will identity as beautiful form and others interpret as the multi¬ 
plicity of God’s unity. 

3.8 Art as Religious Communication 

By the regular transmission of stories and doctrines through representational 
paintings and sculptures, the visual arts provide religious instruction in a va¬ 
riety of settings, depict scenes from sacred stories, and portray important re¬ 
ligious figures and episodes. However, this educational exchange of religious 
ideas includes the arts of the everyday as well as the ‘fine arts,' so domestic 
items including Seder plates and the Christmas creche, communicate sacred 
narratives and values as effectively as the paintings, sculptures, and architec¬ 
tural designs of trained artists. 

Given its fundamental nature as a multivalent communicator of meaning 
and value, art can be defined as religious art in light of its theme, subject mat¬ 
ter, or iconography ranging from a scriptural narrative to a sacred portrait to a 
holy image created within the proscriptions of a particular faith. Religious art 
incorporates signs and symbols accessible to the initiated who have learned 
to read the iconography while recognizable as beautiful form to the uniniti¬ 
ated such as the carved reliefs covering the interior and exterior walls of the 
Kandariya Mahadeva Temple in Khajurano or multiple panels on Mathias 
Griinewald’s Isenheim Altarpiece. 

Art may be characterized as religious art by its function. The fundamental 
function of most religious art is as religious pedagogy so illustrations of bodily 
postures and gestures a story or dogma of a religious tradition as do visual sym¬ 
bols and representational imagery. Beautiful ceremonial objects that priests or 
religious officials employ in a sacramental manner or as part of a religious cer¬ 
emony, such as illustrated holy books, candleabras, or chalices, have a clearly 
identifiable religious function. Visual art, for example, the wall frescoes depict¬ 
ing yoga postures at Ajanta in western India or the Byzantine mosaics por¬ 
traying the sacrament of baptism on the ceilings of the Neonian Baptistery in 
Ravenna, have simultaneous liturgical and pedagogical functions. Other works 
of art such as Yoruban masks and Navajo sand paintings have a function as 
ritual art. 
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The positioning or site of a work of art—on an altar or inside a temple— 
signifies it as religious art. Religious edifices differ in architectural style and 
function from religion to religion, and from country to country, however ec¬ 
clesiastical, monastic, ritual, and/or sacred locations include temples, syna¬ 
gogues, cathedrals, monasteries, and mosques as well as tombs and shrines. 
Oftentimes, patrons whether individuals, royalty, religious hierarchs, or mo¬ 
nastic communities commissioned works of art including but not limited to 
altarpieces or stained glass windows, for a specific location. An artist’s com¬ 
prehension of the scale and siting of the work of art from the time of the com¬ 
mission permits design according to the spatial environment as with Hubert 
and Jan van Eyck’s Ghent Altarpiece. Other works of art, for example the sculp¬ 
ture of Athena in the Parthenon or the monumental Buddha at Kamakura, are 
identified as religious art as their function determines their placement. 

The creation of sacred space, and the space in and of itself, constitutes an¬ 
other characteristic element in how the arts communicate religious values. 
The principle mode by which sacred space is identified is architecture, specifi¬ 
cally in the service of religion in the design of edifices dedicated to religious 
activities including rituals, ceremonies, sacraments, communal worship, indi¬ 
vidual devotions, and contemplation. An architectural plan incorporates the 
effects of geography, economics, and technology in the scale, siting, and style 
of a ‘house of worship,’ and coordinates this with the liturgical or ceremonial 
needs of the religious community, as for example in the building of religious 
edifices such as the Parthenon in Athens, the Shinto complex of Ise Jingu, and 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 

The learned ability to read the architectural vocabulary of religious build¬ 
ings, as for example the distinctions in form and meaning between a minbar 
and a mihrab or a nave and a narthex, proffers insights about different reli¬ 
gious traditions, their worship practices, and their concept of space. Religious 
attitudes towards ‘space’ signify the God-human relationship as evidenced in 
the vaulted and elevated ceilings of medieval cathedrals, such as Amiens and 
Rouen, in light of the medieval Christian tenet of a transcendent God, or the 
low and more humane ceilings of the Quaker meeting house with its theologi¬ 
cal emphasis on an immanent God. 

Commissions for works of art either for placement or use within a religious 
environment—whether temple, mosque, monastery, synagogue, or church— 
or for a religious activity—ecclesiastical, liturgical, sacramental, devotional, 
contemplative, or catechetical—qualifies art as religious art. Patronage of re¬ 
ligious art may be the result of a special devotion, a healing, a response to an 
intercessory plea, or to assuage divine anger. Throughout the religions of the 
world, the patronage of religious art has been incurred by lay people as well as 
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monastics and religious, by the court and aristocracy as well as by the lower 
classes. 

The artist as the creator of art has a significant role to play in the charac¬ 
terizing of art as religious art. The definition of the artist and of the artist’s 
spirituality varies from religion to religion. The characteristics and categories 
by which the artist is defined include descriptions of the relationship between 
artist and art, between art and personal spirituality, and ultimately, between 
the aesthetic and spiritual experiences, and are delineated in distinctive fash¬ 
ions within each world religion and culture. For example, art discloses the 
character and thereby the spirituality of the artist according to Daoist and 
Confucian aesthetics while an intimacy between artist, art, and spirituality is 
presumed by Hindu aesthetics as art is spiritual, and the spiritual is expressed 
through the arts. 

However, the distinction between artist and art, whereby a non-believer 
could create works for a religious community or environment is the modern 
western position for the distinction between artist and art, whereby a non¬ 
believer could create works for religious community as Germaine Richier 
did in the crucifix designed for the Church of Notre-Dame de Toute Grace at 
Assy, or a believer could make works for another religious community as Marc 
Chagall did in his stained-glass windows for Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches. 

Traditionally, even in the west, the normative pattern was that the artist was 
a believer and practicing member of a religious community, and for whom the 
creation of art was a spiritual path. The making of religious art was, then, a 
form of religious ritual which began with an act, or period, of spiritual cleans¬ 
ing including intense prayer, abstinence from sexual relations, and fasting. 
Further a complex but carefully defined rubric of forms, symbols, colors, and 
motifs were followed for each religious image was a code book and ‘earned’ 
the appellation ‘religious art.’ In the making of mandalas, the Buddhist monk 
followed such ritual procedures and codified rules as did the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian monk who ‘wrote’ icons and the Navajo shaman who created the 
healing image through sand-paintings. 

3.9 Religious Responses to Art 

All world religions incorporate the arts into worship, whether this is simply the 
sacred sounds of a hymn or oratorio in a Protestant or Jewish service, or the 
integrations of all the arts in a Hindu puja or an Eastern Orthodox Christian 
liturgy. Ironically, the majority of the art forms we experience today as ‘secu¬ 
lar entertainment’ from ballet to Noh theater were originally created from a 
religious vision and with a religious purpose. The depictions of the lives of the 
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gods, saints, and ghosts, in a Noh play were simultaneously a dramatic form of 
catechesis and an offering to the god or gods. Originally such dramatic works, 
like the medieval Christian liturgical and passion plays were a part of religious 
worship. Our response to works of arts—whether we initially perceive them to 
be religious or secular—should be predicated upon the same aesthetic criteria. 
However, in the contemporary world, we demand more of an art form which 
identifies itself as religious, such as Franco Zeffirelli’s Jesus of Nazareth, with 
the requisite spiritual or moral uplift which we don’t anticipate from a ‘secular 
entertainment’ like Disney's The Lion King. 

The response to religious art is predicated upon individual faith, pronounced 
dogma, religious attitudes toward the image, and aesthetic quality projected 
by the work of art. The operative principle should be that as the embodiment 
of the Sacred, a religious image provides for immediate and permanent access 
to the deity. Such a response, however, would require the believer’s receptivity 
to the power of images and the primacy of sacred nature. The practical reality 
is that even one work of religious art can garner a diversity of responses each 
of which is dependent upon the believer’s preconceptions regarding religious 
encounter and the image. As an example of this multiplicity of response to one 
image, consider that of Siva Nataraja, that is as the divine dancer who creates 
and destroys the universe with each footstep. Siva is invited to enter an image 
of himself at the beginning of ritual prayer or ceremonies, his presence may be 
perpetual or fleeting although the physical image endures through the work 
of art. Throughout the ritual both Siva and his sacred energy reside within the 
image but depart when the ritual comes to a close. 

The image remains as a visual aid for personal devotion and prayer, and 
as a visual remembrance of the god’s activity so that Siva’s sacred presence is 
known even in his absence. The artistic rendering of Siva Nataraja functions 
as a visual reminder of the divinity’s existence rather than an embodiment or 
temporary receptacle of the Sacred; and thereby becomes a centering point 
for meditation, prayer, ritual, or religious experience. For many devotees, such 
an image is simply the point of initiation toward their individual ‘goal’ to tran¬ 
scend materiality and to ascend to a mystical state of imageless union with the 
divine. Other believers find such an image to be simply a pedagogical object 
but not relevant for personal prayer, devotions, or mystical experiences. For an 
iconoclast, such an image of Siva Natraja should be denied, if not destroyed, as 
much out of a fear of idolatry and as a simple distrust of images. 

What is most significant in the human response to religious art is that even 
a minimal response provides an entry into the experience of or participation 
in divine power and energy. Works of religious art, for believers, are not simply 
material objects but mediators of spiritual energies. Believers are reminded 
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that the Sacred is omnipresent and not restricted to any one image or any one 
location. Nonetheless, despite special venues in the ecclesiastical stricture and 
integral roles in the ritual and aesthetic dimensions of religious worship, it is 
the omnipresence of the Sacred which is the critical principle. 

Simultaneously as efficacious location and a distancing from devotees, sa¬ 
cred space is created by the presence of a religious image. Recognized as a 
religious image in many religions, the human body is identified as a reflection 
of the divine bodies of the gods and goddesses in classical Greece and as an 
object of glorification in certain Hindu sects and African traditions. For these 
communities, the human body is not simply a conduit to the Sacred but an 
aesthetic channel for devotions, contemplation, prayer, and worship. Thereby, 
the importance of dance in Hinduism, Buddhism, and African religions. The 
body of a liturgical dancer or actor, like that of a ritual celebrant, is empowered 
through cleansing and blessing rites as well as a vesting ceremony which may 
include elaborate masks and headdresses as well as body painting, piercing, or 
tattooing in addition to elaborate garments. The human body is both a conduit 
for and a receiver of religious art by providing an aesthetic channel for devo¬ 
tions, contemplation, prayer, and worship. 


4 The Umbrella Expands 

4.1 Overview 

With the changes in both the academic and cultural landscapes since the oth¬ 
erwise bloodless revolutions of the mid-to-late 1960s that fostered the anti- 
Vietnam War protests and the almost simultaneous rise of the Feminist and 
Civil Rights Movements, scholarly attention has shifted simply from the tra¬ 
ditional comfort of a readily accepted historical canon of written documents 
that defined and restricted topics and categories of study to an expanding 
worldview that incorporated the previously little, if never, studied worlds of 
ethnic, racial, religious, and gender minorities, i.e., those 'pieces’ of ‘missing’ 
history that have resulted in almost cataclysmic changes in our perceptions 
of the world, of our individual and collective selves, and of the categories of 
scholarship. 

Almost simultaneous to these ‘revolutions’ wrought by the marginalized 
were a series of larger cultural shifts that have impacted both the social and ac¬ 
ademic borders of culture, higher education, and research. Not simply a result 
of the creation of the computer and the infamous ‘information highway,’ but 
also the eventual invention of the so-called smart phone, instant messaging, 
and social media have become not simply conveniences of the contemporary 
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world or providers of communication and information. Perhaps more signifi¬ 
cantly for the ‘world of religion and the arts,’ technology has re-affirmed the 
significance of the visual image even unto the vocabulary that tells us that the 
little figural forms on the screens of our desktops, laptops, tablets or smart¬ 
phones are icons and that by clicking on any one of these, we open a ‘win¬ 
dow’ to a larger frame of images and thereby information. This follows upon 
the spirituality of the icon so significant to the Eastern Christian tradition for 
which the icon is not a realistic presentation of the image of a holy individual 
or event but rather a window that opens out onto the theological meaning of 
the individual or event; so, for example, an icon of the Theotokos and Child 
signifies the Incarnation as the path to Salvation, not a realistic portrait of the 
Virgin Mary and the Christ Child. Whether an intended irony of secular soci¬ 
ety or an accident of history, the linguistic transformation of the word icon 
from a sacred art to a digital reproduction has replaced its original meaning. 
Further, consider how our general vocabulary has assimilated the almost daily 
use of the idea of the icon and created the category of ‘the iconic,’ and assigns 
that previously religious vocabulary to the secular world of celebrity, entertain¬ 
ment, politics, and sports. 

While the earlier analyses of art historians like Moshe Barasch and Leo 
Steinberg, although methodologically distinct from each other, called atten¬ 
tion to the significance of the human body in Western religious art through 
their readings of postures, gestures, and facial expressions. Meaningful com¬ 
parisons can be made to the Eastern traditions of the mudras in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, especially as expressed in ritual dance, religious art, and yoga. 
However, the more recent work in religion and the arts, including dance, 
drama, and comedy as well as painting and sculpture, of Doug Adams sup¬ 
ported new ways for the understanding the place of the human body as em¬ 
bodiment and tacit knowing in the religious arts. Based on both his readings of 
the philosopher Michael Polyani and his own experiences, Adams advocated 
for a simultaneous recognition of both the symbolism and the naturalism of 
postures, gestures, and facial expressions. He regularly asked his students to 
take the positions of the figures in a work of art whether a classic piece such 
as one of Michelangelo’s sculptures or paintings by Leonardo da Vinci, or in 
the more contemporary realms of the American painter Jasper Johns and the 
sculptor Stephen de Staebler. Assessing their descriptions of how physically 
easy or awkward these positions were, and how they felt during those poses, 
Adams’ raised the issues of how the viewer responds intuitively and empa- 
thetically to a work of religious art. The growing interests in the roles of op¬ 
tics and response highlighted in the studies of Steinberg, Barasch, Elkins, and 
Freedberg expanded Adams’ method. 
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As modern technology, especially in terms of social media, has lulled us into 
a culture of false security through a combination of rapid international com¬ 
munication and instant gratification, it has done so cross-culturally through 
the use of images. The environment of‘new media’ that began in the 19th cen¬ 
tury with the invention of photography and morphed into ‘moving pictures’ 
has now also progressed forward through technology to motion pictures, tele¬ 
vision, video, and digital imaging. The transfer of images can now be accom¬ 
plished to the widest possible audiences in a matter of minutes, or perhaps 
by the time you are reading this text in a matter of seconds or nano seconds. 
Thereby our sense of what is an image and how an image communicates either 
in a manner similar to or distinct from words requires continual reassessment 
and a reassessment premised on the constantly and rapidly changing world in 
which we now live. 

The evolution of modem technology may be considered in tandem with 
the rapid development in transportation that has further aided the idea of glo¬ 
balization so that we no longer think naively that there is ‘the West’ and then 
the rest of the world, or that the goal of 21st century civilization is to ‘western¬ 
ize’ the culture and values of the rest of the globe. Beyond the earlier artis¬ 
tic, religious, and/or social influences of non-western cultures upon the West 
that led for example to the artistic practice of Japonisme or the spirituality of 
Theosophy, the new patterns of global pluralism have created neither a simple 
influence, blending, or mixing of imagery among diverse cultures but rather a 
recognizable synthesis. While the fear may be that the dominance of‘the West' 
and with it of Christianity has ended, the reality is that new bridges for com¬ 
munication and engagement have been formed. So that rather than resulting 
in a confusion of the elements of different religious traditions, social groups, 
and economic classes, contemporary artists and religious leaders as well as stu¬ 
dents of religion and art have the opportunity to organize new vocabularies 
and modalities to describe and enhance our experience of the contemporary 
and future world. 

The global and pluralistic ambience of the late 20th and early 21st century 
world provides a matrix for opportunities to juxtapose images and narratives 
from earlier cultural identities into a more expansive religio-cultural environ¬ 
ment. In this model, it is possible to recognize not simply the comparisons, dis¬ 
tinctions, or similarities between religious and artistic traditions but to begin 
to formulate a methodology that recognizes the foundational roles of religious 
practice and of the arts. So, influenced by both the feminist and other move¬ 
ments of the late 1960s, and by the ensuing work of contemporary philosophers 
like Jacques Derrida and Jean-Luc Nancy, the questions asked by scholars of 
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religion and the arts have shifted from those of origins or symbolism rooted in 
a written canon to a larger framework that incorporates the issues of the body, 
gender, and response/reception. 

The transformations precipitated by technology, pluralism, and globalism 
moves us away from the earlier methodologies and themes outlined in my pre¬ 
vious chapters to what might be deemed not simply ‘au courant’ but to the 
larger questions that center on the new foci for the study of religion and the 
arts. New considerations beyond those of the human body, sexuality, inclusivi- 
ty, reception/response, performance and display, and the relationship between 
theory and experience have continued the heuristic nature of this otherwise 
discrete field of study and of it as an ever-expanding umbrella covering not 
simply multi-disciplinary methods but also classic and revolutionary topics. 

4.2 Art and Religion: Modern Challenges 

Throughout the social and theoretical transformations of the last fifty years, 
the arts have continued to challenge institutional positions and attitudes, es¬ 
pecially those within the sphere of religion. While history, especially in the 
West, would provide many examples of either institutional or individual pa¬ 
trons disapproving of works of art, modern artists have continued to question 
authority. Since the revolutions of the marginalized, the traditional artistic 
styles and topics favored by the cultured elite were upended in favor of activist 
themes and the apparent mechanical reproductions found in the art of Andy 
Warhol who clearly captured the mood of the 1960/1970S. His employment of 
commercial imagery and celebrity portraits signified the rise of consumerism 
as a central social value, perhaps even unto the displacement of religion and 
religious imagery. 

Other artists began and have continued to challenge the value of religion by 
reinterpreting traditional works of religious art and its symbolism. These trans¬ 
figurations in works such as Edwina Sandys Christa or Judy Chicago’s Dinner 
Party provoked traditional attitudes and evoked religious emotions while rais¬ 
ing radical challenges to religious attitudes toward gender, race, and class. 
Simultaneously works such as these were also sexually explicit and crossed the 
borders of both social and religious acceptability. During this period, scholars 
of religion and the arts gave attention to the significance of seeing as both a 
personal and a communal act predicated on the significance of the viewer’s 
lens for interpreting meaning and value. 

As the issues of gender, sexuality, ethnicity, and ‘the canon’ began to be re¬ 
shaped in terms of the arts of the marginalized, and the borders of study ex¬ 
panded geometrically to include the otherwise identified third world, public 
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religious concerns were raised in terms of the precarious spirituality espoused 
in Native American shamanism, Caribbean voodoo, and, of course, the world 
of wizardry and witchcraft enlivened by J.K. Rowling’s Harry Potter novels and 
films. While these and other such topics were incorporated into the study of 
religion and the arts, the larger public concern for the potential of the arts to 
advocate for inappropriate ideas and images that could damage society and 
religion were voiced, and included in the debates about public funding for the 
arts. The latter becoming an increasingly difficult issue with the rise not sim¬ 
ply of religious pluralism throughout ‘the West’ but also the growing influx of 
immigrant groups whose cultural traditions and values promote ever more ex¬ 
pansive societal pluralism. 

The scholar of religion and the arts has been confronted with multitude 
challenges beyond the technological innovations and religious and cultural 
pluralism as well as the emphasis on globalization in recent decades. There 
have also been the methodological considerations predicated upon the ques¬ 
tioning of ‘the canon’ within traditional religions and societies as well as the 
emphases on the diverse roles of seeing; response theory, and the incorpora¬ 
tion of the multiple class experiences of the religious arts. So, for example, 
consider the role of works of domestic arts in the religious lives of middle or 
lower class women as considered in my essay ‘Discerning the Hand of Fatima: 
An Iconological Investigation of the Role of Gender in Religious Art’ or any 
examination of folk music, i.e., country and gospel music; street dramas; or 
the devotional narratives of female religious leaders. Combining these works 
of religious art as reflective of the devotional lives of the collective, with the 
authoritative texts from the theologically elite provides a more realistic picture 
of the complexity of any religious tradition. 

So, religion and the arts even as a discrete field within Religious Studies has 
given rise to a variety of other forms of analysis whose topics are in some way 
predicated upon the image albeit not necessarily a work of what used to be 
identified as ‘fine art’ created by a trained artist. Nonetheless, the process of 
investigation and the creation of images in coordination to the transforma¬ 
tions of technology and globalization has not simply resulted in new top¬ 
ics but new modes of study for religion and the arts recognized in both the 
academic worlds and professional societies such as the American Academy 
of Religion including most prominently the study of Film, Popular Culture, 
Material Culture, and Visual Culture. Brief discussions of these four topical 
areas and their method(s) follow however it is the editorial intention that there 
will be separate volumes dedicated to each of these within the Brill Research 
Perspectives in Religion and the Arts series. 
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4.3 Religion and Film 

A recognized subfield of Religious Studies, the Religion and Film arena has 
clear connection under the umbrella of religion and the arts and even today 
the boundaries cross given the role of the image in the study of film. 30 In its 
academic beginnings, however, film was included initially within academic 
programs in Fine Arts and only later were programs directed toward both the 
performance arts including acting, directing, and screenwriting; and film his¬ 
tory and criticism. As a technological advance from the mid-igth-century in¬ 
novation of still photography, the ‘moving pictures’ that developed in the late 
19th and early 20th century with several focused initially on religious themes 
including the life and passion of Jesus Christ including The Passion Play , Life 
and Passion of Christ , and From the Manger to the Cross. From its beginnings, 
especially in France and Germany, films with themes related to religious issues, 
practices, characters, and conflicts have been popular with both the public and 
critics. Ranging from biographies of major religious figures, historical events, 
or religious ceremonies, film and religion have been inexorably intertwined. 

The American filmmaker D.W. Griffith made several early movies with re¬ 
ligiously inspired themes including Judith of Bethulia and Intolerance: Love's 
Struggles throughout the Ages. However, it was the great showman Cecil B. 
DeMille whose two versions of The Ten Commandments , The King of Kings, The 
Sign of the Cross , and Samson and Delilah captured the religious imagination 
of his age to create some of the classic religious films of all time. Henry Koster’s 
film The Robe crossed the border from the larger motion picture screen to the 
small screen when it was shown on television during Easter Week 1967 with the 
remarkable concession of only one commercial break. 

While religiously inspired movies have been an international staple, bibli¬ 
cally inspired movies flourished throughout the late 1950S/1970S and again in 
the late 1990s as the new millennium dawned. However, there have also ‘secu¬ 
lar’ films that garnered scholarly and critical attention for their moral or social 
messages, or other obvious religious dimensions in a style similar to that which 
might be named ‘secular art.’ So, for example, there are films that deal with 
challenges to a religion’s code of morality, those that social values, and con¬ 
flicts between religions or religiously identified groups, for example Of Gods 
and Men. There are popular culture forms of entertainment such as the origi¬ 
nal movie version of L. Frank Baum's children’s classic The Wizard of Oz that 


30 S. Brent Plate. 2005. ‘Film and Religion’ in Lindsey Jones (ed.). The Encyclopedia of Religion, 
2nd edition (Detroit: Macmillan), 5:3087-3103. 
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morphed into at least two re-visions as The Wiz and The Way that emphasized 
the values of community formation, family, ritual celebrations, and pilgrimage; 
and thereby are open to religious interpretations beyond Baum's own prefer¬ 
ence for the late 19th-century interfaith philosophy of Theosophy. 

Students of film and religion, like those of religion and the arts, have multi¬ 
dimensional approaches to their topic. These include considering the role of 
religion in film as for example in a documentary on the life of the Buddha, a cin¬ 
ematic biography of Mohammed, a movie based on a sacred narrative like the 
Bible, or ritual celebration such as The Seven Year Pilgrimage to Enlightenment. 
Further, there is the methodological analysis of the religious dimensions with¬ 
in a film, such as contemplation, as found in Into the Great Silence. There is 
also the possibility that the audience’s response to a film creates a sense of 
the religious through the characters, action, theme or narrative of the film as 
well as the ritualized and participatory viewing environments that are created 
through film screenings. As with other spokes within the umbrella of religion 
and the arts, there is no singular method for the study of Religion and Film, 
and the modes of analyses like the technical advances in filmmaking are con¬ 
stantly evolving. 

4.4 Popular Culture 

In many ways, the topical area of Popular Culture, or Pop Culture, is a product 
of two revolutions: the 19th-century Industrial Revolution and the mid-20th- 
century ‘High and Low Culture’ debate. Distinguished by anthropologists and 
historians from Folk Culture that was created by and identified specific ethnic, 
racial, and geographic communities, Popular Culture acknowledged objects 
that were mass produced for both domestic or personal use as well as com¬ 
munal and educational purposes. These items ranging from prints and engrav¬ 
ings to devotional artifacts such as prayer cards to children’s toys were mass 
produced for commercial purposes, were characterized by class taste, and 
are found in almost every religious and cultural group. While the Industrial 
Revolution advanced inexpensive mass production and the domestic senti¬ 
mentality of the Victorian Era added public significance, it was the technol¬ 
ogy, global capitalism and pluralism evident since the late 1960s that increased 
both the production and study of Popular Culture. 

The High and Low Culture debate of the mid to late 1960s clearly placed 
the topic of Popular Culture squarely in the forefront of academic and critical 
attention. Spurred forward by the Pop Art movement highlighted in the con¬ 
sumer oriented themes of Warhol’s art and the cartoon sequences interpreted 
by Roy Lichtenstein among others, the discussion of whether or not works of 
art were accessible to the larger public as opposed to the cultured elite was 
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apparent not simply in art and museum circles but in terms of literature, film, 
and the expanding influence of television. Cultural anthropologists and so¬ 
ciologists began to expand the boundaries of their disciplines into the inter¬ 
disciplinary realms of American Studies, Black Studies, and Native American 
Studies, many of which emerged in the late i96os/early 1970s and incorporated 
religious attitudes and concerns. As the field of literature, whether charac¬ 
terized by national identities or by the terms world or comparative, became 
influenced by the emerging critical theory of reader-response, the canon of 
literary studies expanded beyond the traditionally inscribed canon to include 
the worlds of the marginalized and thereby also raised serious questions about 
those groups as both subjects and readers. 

Scholars of Religious Studies were cognizant of the bifurcated reality of 
those who were the theologically or religious elite in each world religion, and 
those who were the collective of believers. This latter segment of a religious 
tradition was greater in number and who were for reasons of both economic 
and social class the audience for religious popular culture, especially items of 
devotional and religious meaning. While oftentimes described by the cultured 
elite as kitsch, the religious association of these items whether visibly Christian 
or Yoruban was irrelevant, what was relevant was that popular religious prac¬ 
tices and devotions are present internationally and hold meaning and value 
for believers. 

Popular Culture can be approached by students of religion and the arts from 
a variety of perspectives including specific historical or regional boundaries as 
in David Morgan’s Protestants and Pictures: Religion, Visual Culture, and the Age 
of American Mass Production or with a gender and domestic perspectives as in 
Colleen McDannell’s The Christian Home in Victorian America, 1840-1900. More 
recent studies have included analyses of theme parks, contemporary television 
programs, video games, rap music, and popular fiction. 

4.5 Material Culture 

Material Culture can simply be defined as every physical aspect of a culture 
from small intimate objects to majestic architectural structures, from simple 
garments to elaborate jewelry, from food to cutlery, and from private pilgrim¬ 
age mementos to public monuments that surround and involve human experi¬ 
ence and define a culture. While clearly a multi-disciplinary field of study that 
crosses the borders of the humanities and the social sciences, Material Culture 
developed out of 19th-century archaeology, anthropology and ethnography 
studies of non-Western cultures, especially in what would later be labelled 
the ‘third world’ including Africa, Austral-Asia, Polynesia, and South America. 
Given the minimal to no textual materials available for the study of the peoples 
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from these geographic regions, and the hierarchal attitude of Western scholars, 
material culture might initially be described as the study of the physical ob¬ 
jects or artifacts that characterized a primitive culture and proved the evolu¬ 
tion of the sophisticated European civilization. 

During the i8th-and early 20th-century evolution of museums, several col¬ 
lections of artifacts became the foundations of museums such as the 18th-cen¬ 
tury Museo Pio Clementino, and the 19th-century Museo Gregoriano Etrusco 
and Museo Gregoriano Egizano of the Vatican Museums; the collection of 
the Swedenborgian Bishop William Henry Benade that formed a basis for the 
Glencairn Museum of Religious Art; and the collection of the archaeologist 
Augustus Henry Land-Fox Pitt-Rivers that initiated the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford University. 

There were also two intriguing collections of artifacts that were significant 
to two of the early scholars of religion, in particular the phenomenology of 
religion, who gave attention to the arts in their studies. Rudolf Otto formed 
his own collection of artifacts during his many travels and these were pri¬ 
mary evidence for his own study of the interaction between human feeling 
(i.e., the body) and the numinous. His analysis of the feelings aroused in a re¬ 
ligious experience was critical to The Idea of the Holy as noted earlier in this 
essay. Otto’s collection was incorporated into the Museum of Religions which 
he established at the University of Marburg. The Dutch theologian and phe- 
nomenologist Gerardus van der Leeuw whose major books included Religion 
in its Essence and Manifestation and Sacred and Profane Beauty: The Holy in 
Art continued a comparative and phenomenological study of the meaning 
of religious experience. The Ethnological Museum Gerardus van der Leeuw 
was established at the Groningen State University in his honor in 1968 and 
incorporated private collections he had reviewed throughout his studies. 

While scholars in anthropology, archaeology, and ethnography have rec¬ 
ognized the significance of the interplay between religious objects, religious 
practice, and human experiences, the actual integration of Material Culture 
into the world of Religious Studies was prompted in the 1990s with the continu¬ 
ing expansion wrought by globalization and pluralism, and the recognition of 
those objects and images that were outside the definition of ‘fine art.’ For ex¬ 
ample, renewed attention to the discoveries of modern archaeologists from 
the 19th-century excavations of the Roman catacombs to the 20th-century 
discoveries at Dura-Europos and the more recent digs at the Galilee have en¬ 
hanced the research of scholars of what traditionally was identified as Early 
Christian art to become Late Antiquity/Early Christianity as in the texts of 
Robin M. Jensen. For example, her essay ‘Material Evidence: Visual Culture,’ 
she advised how the incorporation of material culture has helped to inform 
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and accentuate the work of scholars who might otherwise only depend upon 
texts to understand religion. 

S. Brent Plate takes a more global view of the everyday objects of material 
culture and religion in his A History of Religion in 5 V2 Objects: Bringing the 
Spiritual to Its Senses. His examination of natural everyday objects alerts us 
as to how these elevate our emotions and thereby our spiritual sense of self. 
The establishment of Material Religion: The Journal of Objects, Art and Belief in 
2005 was a public announcement of the establishment of this topic within the 
realm of scholarly study. While the image is of great significance, the attention 
of a student of Material Culture is beyond the traditional perspective of the 
art historian whose careful scrutiny of the object within the history of fine art 
including questions of technique and style not of the lived daily experience of 
a religious community. 

4.6 Visual Culture 

As the 20th century drew to a close, the category of Visual Culture came into 
consideration within the ever-expanding umbrella of religion and the arts. 
Emerging from the 1980S/1990S interest in the theories of reception and re¬ 
sponse, and the French feminist emphasis on ‘the gaze’ (i.e., le regard ), Visual 
Culture offered an alternative to both the traditional lens of art history, film 
studies, religion, and media with the rising interest in multidisciplinary ap¬ 
proaches to popular culture, ethnicity and race, sexuality studies, and the 
image. Challenging not simply the litany of the traditional canon and methods 
of art historical study that privileged the object and religious studies scholar¬ 
ship that privileged the text, Visual Culture emphasizes the lived and living ex¬ 
periences of images, i.e, what people of all classes, races, genders, and regions 
do with images; how they respond to images; and how the image functions 
historically and contemporarily. 

While the subject matter of the image remains, the lens is distinct. The 
image is now subject and object in its employment within religious practice 
whether as a private devotion, communal worship, or public display. How and 
why the image has meaning and value without the traditional scrutiny of its 
style and artistic media, or its connection (or lack thereof) with a doctrinal 
text, is part and parcel of the study of Visual Culture. So, objects created by 
untrained artists, mass produced items, amulets, charms, family photographs, 
advertising posters, prayer cards, and syncretic images created from a fusion of 
religious traditions are all grist for the student of Visual Culture. The emphasis 
is not on how the work ‘fits’ into the milieu of classic works of art but rather 
how the image inspires, supports, and sustains the religious world that believ¬ 
ers construct and live through. 
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However as both James Elkins in his Pictures and Tears: A History of People 
Who Have Cried in Front of Paintings and David Freedberg in his The Power 
of Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response have argued Visual 
Culture is not simply about works of non-traditional art. It is rather the lens 
through which classic works of art are analyzed that is the fundamental issue. 
So, the question raised by the student of Visual Culture would not be ‘How 
does the painterly technique of Rogier van der Weyden create a masterwork?’ 
but rather ‘How does he bring one to tears?’ Why, as Freedberg, so eloquently 
advises are some individual moved not to smile or cry in front of a work of art 
but rather driven to destroy it? 

Throughout his work, David Morgan has carried forward from his seminal 
study Visual Piety: A History and Theory of Popular Religious Devotion a recogni¬ 
tion not simply of a methodology for examining works of art through a differ¬ 
ent lens but also a clear acknowledgment of the important of non-traditional 
art. For example, the many reproductions of Warner Sallman’s Head of Christ 
on everyday domestic objects such as needlepoint pillows, silk-screen hang¬ 
ings, and bookmarks for the active religious life of average Protestant and 
Catholic believers; let alone the many variations of this image that accompa¬ 
nied the us military into World War n either on prayer cards or other small 
portable objects. 


5 Coda 

5.1 Current Considerations 

As scholars engaged in the study of art and religion continue their perennial 
quest to answer the critical questions ‘what makes art religious?’ and ‘how 
does religion incorporate the arts?’, the analytic methods, subjects, and vocab¬ 
ulary have responded by crossing over into the borders of new disciplines, such 
as visual culture, and the new critical gauntlets of technology, globalization, 
and secularization. Technology transformed the definition, experience, and 
study of art when the 19th-century invention of the camera made photogra¬ 
phy a direct challenge to painting and pushed that art form in new directions. 
The contemporary challenges of technology include the advent of computer 
art, virtual reality, immersive works, and an environment in which one merely 
needs to press the right button to encounter masterpieces of art on the web¬ 
sites of major museums. The computer becomes then a mediator between art 
and the viewer, between art and artist, and between human consciousness and 
the projection of reality. 
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The challenge of globalization coincided with religious pluralism as the 
dominance of Western cultural and religious values appears to be ending as 
the symbolism and visual codes of Western art are being synthesized with 
those from other cultural and religious heritages. A new visual vocabulary is 
emerging from the confluence of religious traditions. Interwoven into this 
new fabric of the global and pluralistic world are the questions raised about 
the moral and ethical policies of collecting and exhibiting the sacred art of 
other cultures, and the issue of repatriation. Multiple considerations related 
to the presentation and display of sacred art in a secular or institutionalized 
setting is significant topics for the study of art and religion including the issues 
of function, consecration, and response. Furthermore, and perhaps more sig¬ 
nificant, globalism and pluralism should assist in erasing the privileged status 
of Western scholars and Western art within the boundaries of art and religion. 
Comparative studies of specific artistic images or motifs might prove to be a 
positive venue to examine the commonalities and the differences even unto 
the possibility of reformulating the basic vocabulary and issues of this discrete 
field of study. 

Another way to consider this serious concern of the presentation of sacred 
art is the growing awareness that the ‘objects’ being studied are being analyzed, 
researched, and encountered outside of their original placement and purpose. 
Thereby our analysis to be inclusive must extend to the considerations, if not 
reconstruction, of the physical space in which the work was originally sited, 
its function (devotional, liturgical, ceremonial, ritual), and the experience of 
encountering the work for the first time in its ‘home’ place. 

As this multi-disciplinary field of study has expanded, morphed, and re¬ 
invented itself in response to the cultural crises, technological advances, and 
religious pluralism, there have been a series of ‘new’ topics for consideration 
that reflect the flexibility and fluidity of the study of religion and the arts in its 
largest sense. Whether approached from film and religion, material culture, 
popular culture, visual culture, or religion and art, these themes indicate con¬ 
temporary issues. 

5.2 Religion vs. the Spiritual in Art 

Rooted in the early 20th-century development of abstract art, the vocabulary 
used by artists and art critics reflected a shift away from the identification of 
works of modern art as either religious or categorized by a singular religion 
to the more subjective term ‘spiritual.’ As much an outgrowth of syncretic 
religious movements such as Theosophy and Baha’i that were popular in the 
late lgth/early 20th century, the concept of ‘the spiritual’ also reflected the 
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fascination with the religions of the East, especially Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The Russian artist Wassily Kandinsky is credited with the initiation of this cat¬ 
egory shift with his now classic and highly influential book The Spiritual in Art, 
and Painting in Particular. 

Originally published in German as UberdasGeistigeinderKunst, Kandinsky’s 
text was immediately hailed as a manifesto of modem art. Excerpts were trans¬ 
lated into English and initially published in a 1912 issue of Camera Works the 
highly influential journal of the photographer and promoter of modern art 
Alfred Stieglitz.The complete English translation was issued in 1946 coinciding 
with the move toward Abstract Expressionism in America. While this group of 
American artists including choreographers, composers, and poets would later 
be inspired by Suzuki Daisetz’s lectures at Columbia University and his book 
Zen andJapanese Culture, the seeds for the infusion of Suzuki’s Zen spirituality 
into modern art were clearly sown by Kandinsky’s ideas. 

The evolution of the relationship between ‘the spiritual’ and modem art 
reached a public acknowledgment with the special exhibition The Spiritual in 
Art, Abstract Painting, 1890-1985 at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art in 
1986. Curated by Maurice Tuchman, this presentation of over 250 paintings was 
premised on Kandinsky’s thesis that abstraction was a language that was not 
only capable of expressing deeper truths but also of communicating them to all 
five senses. While the exhibition had a brief but international career, the lasting 
effect of the exhibition catalogue featuring 19 major essays relating modem art 
with Eastern religions, mysticism, and other forms of spirituality, shaped the 
vocabulary of 20th-century art historians and scholars of religion and the arts 
in response to the growing presence of religious pluralism and globalization. 

The thesis of the art historian Hans Belting in his Likeness and Presence: A 
History of Images before the Era of Art that the critical moment in Western his¬ 
tory was the transition from the cult image to the art image that occurred in 
the late Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance. The cult image, or cult of im¬ 
ages, was premised on the recognition that the image conveyed an invisible 
transcendent truth and was the focal point of the communal gaze either in 
its devotional or public display. The movement to the art image was the initial 
separation of the image from its symbiosis with religion. More recently, Alena 
Alexandrova has argued in her Breaking Resemblance: The Role of Religious 
Motifs in Contemporary Art that religion has become less of a spiritual or philo¬ 
sophical inspiration and more of a theme in the works of contemporary artists. 

5.3 New Categories of Traditional Religious Art 

Advances in the study of the traditional categories of religious art like Islamic 
art and Buddhist art have undergone transformations as simple as titles and as 
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complex as historical definition and method since the 1960s. For example, the 
category of Early Christian art has morphed into that of Late Antique/Early 
Christian with a growing recognition of archaeological discoveries and critical 
theories. Inspired in part by the ground-breaking exhibition entitled The Age of 
Spirituality: Late Antique and Early Christian Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in 1997, this category shift was augmented by the essays published in 
the exhibition catalogue and offered at the international symposium held 
in 1998. Curated by the eminent art historian Kurt Weitzman, the displayed 
works promoted the careful visual evidence for the influences and coordina¬ 
tion of images between the Late Antique world and the newly emerging realm 
of Christianity. 

Later publications including Thomas F. Mathews’ controversial The Clash of 
Gods: A Reinterpretation of Early Christian Art and the works of Robin M. Jensen 
have provided carefully detailed interpretations of the primary role of the 
image as documentation for historical and cultural studies of religion. The 
classical archaeologist Jeffrey Spier curated the acclaimed exhibition Picturing 
the Bible: The Earliest Christian Art at the Kimbell Art Museum. Again, the ex¬ 
hibition catalogue contained essays by art historians and specialists in Early 
Christianity, and along with the visual documentation on display highlighted 
the larger relationship between Early Christian art and Late Antiquity. 

Further attention was given over to the definition and meaning of Christian 
art with the many millennial exhibitions and publications dedicated to the 
image of Christ. For example, the extremely popular and critically acclaimed 
exhibition The Image of Christ at The National Gallery, London, and its com¬ 
panion bbc series Seeing Salvation offered insights into Christianity and art 
from the early Middle Ages to the year 2000. The State Russian Museums pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary survey exhibition and illustrated catalogue of Jesus 
Christ in Christian Art and Culture from the 14th to the 20th Centuries also in 2000. 

5.4 Controversies 

Controversial exhibitions, books, films, or programming that interest students 
of religion and the arts has most recently been fueled by the media from news¬ 
papers, television news, and social media. As with the earlier noted debates 
that could be described as examples of anti-Christian or anti-catholic bias 
from the photographs of Mapplethorpe and Serrano to the ‘chocolate Jesus’ 
and the ‘crucified frog,’ there are consistent concerns over the artist’s right to 
freedom of expression and the privileging of one religious tradition which is 
an especially serious issue in a religiously pluralistic society. Further, there are 
the clear implications of the morality of sexually explicit imagery that impinge 
either upon a religion’s code of ethics or a society’s code of behavior. In those 
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countries that still retain blasphemy laws, there is also the additional legal 
complication of offensive imagery or speech. 

However, blasphemy remains a constant within certain religions such as 
Islam in which a fatwa can be pronounced against an artist, as for example in 
the case of the infamous cartoons published in the Danish nev/spaperjyllands- 
Posten or the novel The Satanic Verses by Salman Rushdie. Often these situa¬ 
tions provoke acts of terrorism like those against the French magazine Charlie 
Hebdo or are simply economic in nature such as the ban on the showing of 
The Da Vinci Code movie in Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Syria among 
other Muslim countries. 

While acts of iconoclasm such as the destruction of the giant Buddhas at 
Bamiyan are religiously motivated, there is also a clear tradition of ‘secular 
iconoclasm’ as evident in the exhibition Art under Attack: Histories of British 
Iconoclasm which surveyed the transition from the 16th-century Protestant 
acts of iconoclasm to the early 20th-century Suffragette activities to the con¬ 
temporary defacing of public monuments. Similarly, the removal of the pub¬ 
lic monuments dedicated to Saddam Hussein in Iraq and to leaders of the 
Confederacy in the US should be considered by students of religion and the 
arts whether under the rubrics of Material Culture or Visual Culture. 

5.5 Exhibitions and Displays 

While contemporary scholars and students of religion and the arts struggle 
with the perpetual questions of‘what makes a work of art religious?’ and ‘what 
makes religion interested in art?’ Their frames and boundaries for modes of 
analyses and subject have shifted away from works of arts created in a vacuum 
to the cultural contextualizing of religious arts. One of the current challenges 
for the field of religion and the arts is the recognition that the ‘objects’ we study 
have in the majority of instances been separated from their original context— 
worship, ceremony, and ritual—and that their original locations were in reli¬ 
gious edifices. Currently, we examine these works through the exhibition cases 
or on the walls of galleries of museums, or perhaps even worse reproductions 
on the internet. 

By divorcing these arts from their original contexts, we deny them and our¬ 
selves a recognition of the power and energy they exuded. Therefore, we need 
to incorporate the characteristics of their ritual, ceremonial, liturgical, or devo¬ 
tional use but also to gamer as much as possible a recognition of their original 
power to inspire religious feeling and to guide devotional practices. We need 
further to raise critical questions as to the collecting, presentation, and display 
of the sacred in museums, special exhibitions, and performances outside of 
their original locations. 
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For example, among the many intriguing exhibitions of the past several 
years, there have been two in particular that should be of special interest to 
students of religion and the arts. Ironically, both of these exhibitions were 
presented at The British Museum and were part of the program promoted by 
former director Neil MacGregor on the theme of the religions of the world. 
Co-sponsored with the Cleveland Museum of Art and the Walters Art Gallery, 
Treasures from Heaven: Saints, Relics, and Devotion in Medieval Europe evoked 
devotional responses from many viewers who either stopped to pray or ven¬ 
erate particular displayed icons or relics, or to kiss the glass display cases as 
an act of devotion and piety. 31 Earlier special presentations of Byzantine sa¬ 
cred art such as Holy Image, Hallowed Grounds: Icons from Sinai at the J. Paul 
Getty Museum and Byzantium: 330-1453 at The Royal Academy encouraged 
comparable responses from visitors. Similarly, the special presentation of Hajj: 
Journey to the Heart of Islam at The British Museum resulted in large crowds 
and unsolicited responses of prayer, devotion, and pious veneration. 

All of these exhibitions, like most displays from permanent collections in 
galleries and museums, are created to educate viewers about the history of 
the objects including style and technique as well as function and to provide 
an aesthetic experience. Although displaying traditional works of art such as 
classical Greco-Roman sculpture or Impressionist painting might not arouse 
a religious response, the reality of the spiritual nature of religious-themed ob¬ 
jects from Byzantine icons to medieval reliquaries, and illuminated Korans and 
prayer rugs present distinctive challenges to curators, critics, and visitors. 

Scholars of religion and the arts have also recognized these challenges and 
continue to consider the appropriate display and reception for the sacred na¬ 
ture of these works or exhibitions. The consultation at the Center for World 
Religions at Harvard University promoted a variety of accessible panels and 
lectures, as well as the publication of Stewards of the Sacred. Issues relating 
to museology and questions of display of religious and spiritual works is the 
focus the ongoing publications and meetings of the International Forum on 
Museums and Religion jointly sponsored by the Lorenzo de Medici Institute, 
Florentine Museums, and the Archdiocese of Florence. Beyond his earlier 
books, the British archaeologist and curator, Crispin Paine has recently co¬ 
edited Religion in Museums: Global and Multidisciplinary Perspectives with 


An internet search for reviews and articles related to this exhibition will include com¬ 
ments from then Director of The British Museum Neil MacGregor noting the additional 
need for staff to be attentive both to the devotional touching of the exhibition cases and 
the need to clean the cases due to reverential kissing. 
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Gretchen Buggeln and S. Brent Plate, providing a foundational bibliography 
for this study. 

5.6 Repatriation and Ownership 

In many ways, there is a thin line, if not simply a thin gray line, between the 
previous discussion of how to exhibit sacred art, and the topic of repatria¬ 
tion and ownership. Beyond that of the so-called Elgin Marbles at The British 
Museum, the most well-known cases are those related to the Nazi looting of 
the collections as well as those works from public museums confiscated dur¬ 
ing World War 11. Recent books and movies including The Rape of Europa, The 
Monuments Men, and Woman in Gold have continued to focus on this history. 

Less elaborate in scale have been more recent situations based as much 
upon religious concerns as cultural patrimony including the December 2013 
Paris auction of 25 sacred Hopi artifacts despite the intervention of the us 
Ambassador or the earlier failed legal attempts to stop the March 2013 sale 
of 70 Hopi artifacts at Tessier, Sarrou and Associes. However successful res¬ 
toration of 'sacred’ objects such as the Maori Warrior Shrunken Head to New 
Zealand from the Rouen Museum or the mummy of the Pharaoh Ramses 1 to 
Egypt from the Michael C. Carlos Museum were greeted with religious ceremo¬ 
nies in their native lands. 

Similarly, the return of the Ghost Dance Shirt from the 1890 Massacre at 
Wounded Knee to the Lakota Sioux Indians from Kelvingrove Gallery and 
Museum, Glasgow, included sacred rituals and prayers of ‘thanksgiving.’ Like 
this shirt and other objects which had been taken as a victory trophies after the 
desecration at Wounded Knee, many of the sacred objects now being claimed 
for repatriation were either donated or purchased by museums and galleries 
before our now current concerns about provenance. This particular shirt along 
with almost 30 other 'souvenirs’ of the Lakota Indians were sold or donated 
to Kelvingrove by George C. Crager, a correspondent for the New York World 
attached to the Seventh Calvary as an adviser given his own life experienc¬ 
es among the Lakota Sioux. He later became a member of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show where he narrated the history of the Lakota Sioux and the Battle at 
Wounded Knee during a performance by 23 Ghost Dancers who had been re¬ 
leased from prison to become part of the tour. Crager sold 15 Lakota Sioux ob¬ 
jects to the museum and donated a second lot of 15 including the Ghost Dance 
Shirt. Unaware of its location for almost 100 years, the Lakota Sioux requested 
or politely demanded its return and after negotiations with both the museum 
and the city of Glasgow, this sacred item was returned in 1998. 

As I write this essay, a European summit is meeting to determine the fate 
of a series of Benin Bronzes ranging from a sacred rooster to portrait heads 
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of chieftains, priests, and deities. Confiscated during a 1897 expedition by the 
British Empire as restitution for the failure to pay Imperial Custom Duties, 
these works are included in public and private collections in several European 
countries. Additionally, there is the continuing claims for classical antiquities 
from Greece, Italy, and Lebanon which have ended up either in museums or 
auction houses. 

5.7 Religion and Art in the Post-9/11 World 

Whether an accident of history or a visual omen, the destruction of the giant 
Buddhas at Bamiyan in March 2001 had eerie visual connectors to the loss of 
the Twin Towers on 9/11 and initiated conversation about the contemporary 
and future relationship between art and terrorism. While war, violence, and 
terrorism have existed since the beginnings of recorded history, and have in¬ 
volved either the destruction of works of art and architecture to promote the 
power and ideology of the victors, or the plunder identified with the adage ‘to 
the victor goes the spoils/ Raising questions about both the political domin¬ 
ion of the arts and the eventual issues of repatriation and ownership, these 
principles of art and terrorism have become ever more present since 9/11 espe¬ 
cially with the recent destruction of ancient cities and classical architectural 
heritage by isis. Between 2014 and 2017, for example, the Umayyad Mosque in 
Aleppo has been seriously damaged, the architectural splendor of Nineveh and 
Nimrud destroyed as well as museums, libraries, the Al-Sultaniya Mosque, and 
archaeological sites of Palmyra. 

The many books, conferences, and symposia on the theme of art and 
terrorism 32 have reminded us that the devastation or looting of works of art 
is not unique to the Post-9/11 world. In fact, the contemporary use of the word 
terror/terrorism was only introduced with the Reign of Terror, or La Terreur 
from 1793 to 1794 a period of extreme violence and fear within the ten-year 
French Revolution. Further the Post-9/11 art world has fallen victim to travel 
concerns as well as increased expenditures for security costs and the insurance 
premiums related to both permanent collections and loaned works from other 
museums. These economic issues have resulted in limitations placed on open¬ 
ing times, admission fees, and special exhibitions. 

In a more positive light, museums have responded with increased displays 
and exhibitions dedicated to the history, culture, and religion of Islam. While 


For example, the 2016 Symposium on Art and Terrorism at The Courtauld Institute of Art, 
London; bibliography from syllabus; and books examining the roots of terrorist attacks 
such as Robert Cetti’s Terrorism in American Cinema: An Analytic Filmography ig6o-20o8 
(2009). 
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many of these presentations were planned years before the events of 9/11, there 
has been an increased interest in these topics by both the general museum 
goer and students of religion and the arts. For example, the Musee du Louvre 
had a vast collection of Middle and Near Eastern Antiquities as well as works of 
Islamic art, however the necessary financial support for the establishment of a 
Department of Islamic Art was only received in 2003. Immediately thereafter 
the building of the new wing dedicated to both displays of this permanent col¬ 
lection and special exhibitions was begun, and opened in September 2012. The 
Islamic Art Galleries at the Metropolitan Museum of Art were renovated and 
expanded for a stellar re-opening in 2011. Several years earlier, a joint project 
between the Institut du Monde Arabe in Paris with the Metropolitan Museums 
resulted in the acclaimed international exhibition Venice and the Islamic World 
828-1797 (2006-2007) with a lavishly illustrated catalogue filled with scholarly 
essays highlighting almost a millennium of productive exchange. 

As noted earlier, the British Museum offered its major presentation of Hajj: 
Journey to the Heart of Islam in 2012 and reorganized displays of its permanent 
collection entitled The Islamic World’ along with a website. The Smithsonian 
Institution’s Freer and Sackler Galleries are dedicated to the arts of Asia and 
the Middle East and have regularly featured permanent displays entitled ‘Arts 
of the Islamic World’ as well as regular special exhibitions ranging from Caliphs 
and Kings: The Art and Influence of Islamic Spain to most recently The Art of the 
Qur'an. All of these aforementioned museums and galleries, like The British 
Museum, have excellent websites that include discussions of the works in their 
permanent collections as well as expanded discussions of religious and cul¬ 
tural history such as the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Heilbrunn Timeline of 
Art History. 

5.8 Future Challenges 

Future consideration must be given to the questions, if not better identified 
as the challenges, raised by those contemporary arts which incorporate imag¬ 
ery or themes problematic to religious authorities, transform traditional reli¬ 
gious symbolism as a critique of religion, and represent questionable (sexually 
explicit, demonic, occult) motifs. Careful study may affirm that the gauntlet 
these artists have thrown at the thresholds of institutional religions is similar 
to those challenges presented by earlier generations of religious artists. The 
other side of the proverbial coin requires scholarly attention, that is the recep¬ 
tion of such works by the religious community(ies) and more importantly, the 
response of the religious community(ies) to those arts which have been deter¬ 
mined to be dangerous or controversial, as for example exhibited most recent¬ 
ly in the popularity of Dan Brown’s novels and their motion picture versions 
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from The Da Vinci Code to Angels & Demons , the novels and cinematic versions 
of J.K. Rowling’s Harry Potter series, and popular television programs such as 
Game of Thrones and The Borgias. 

To further the dialogue between religion and the arts, we need to establish a 
new language and methodology specifically designed to examine the religious¬ 
ness of the arts and the aesthetics of religion. Significantly, such a language 
and method would include analysis not simply of paintings, sculptures, pho¬ 
tographs, and prints but of all the arts, and of all of the arts experienced and 
interpreted iconologically. Following the path of the magisterial art historian, 
Erwin Panofsky, 1 have come to understand iconography as a carefully ren¬ 
dered description of an image or art form which emphasizes symbolic analysis; 
while iconology is an explanation of an image or art form within the context of 
the culture—social, political, religious, and engendered—which produced it. 33 
Interpretation and meaning are understood thereby to be dependent upon the 
unity which undergirds and emerges from diversity. 

Art is an imaged reflection, prophecy, and witness to human experience and 
religious values as well as an expression of culture. Like gender and power, 
the arts and religion have been inextricably intertwined throughout human 
history. The topic of art and religion continues to entice consideration and to 
adapt itself to the transformations and permutations of scholarly concerns. 
The call continues among the new generation of young scholars to define the 
field and to adapt methodologies reflective of their training and interest. The 
field of study identified as art and religion continues to survive despite its lack 
of a recognized methodology or academic vocabulary. Art, like religion, de¬ 
fies categorization and universal definition as it does the reality of a singular 
methodology. 
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